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Trend to Leasing 


Grows Stronger: 
More P.A.s Join 


New York—lIndustrial leasing 
heads for a boom year as more 
purchasing agents experiment 
with this increasingly popular 
means of acquiring new and bet- 
ter equipment without tieing up 
investment capital. 

A growing trend toward leas- 
ing was demonstrated last week 
when the nation’s biggest leasing 
firm, U. S. Leasing Corp., San 
Francisco, predicted it will earn 
as much money in the first half 
of 1959 as it earned all last year. 

Truck and auto leasing has 
been rising for several years. 
Leasing, however, began to 
spread into other areas late last 
year. in fact, many P. A.’s 
queried by PURCHASING WEEK 
said they are now either leasing 
or cautiously considering lease 
proposals for all types of indus- 
trial equipment ranging from of- 
fice machines and materials han- 
dling equipment, to electronic 
equipment, machine tools, and 
packaging machinery. 

“There is a strong trend to- 
ward industrial leasing and we do 

(Turn to page 30, column 2) 


Transport Costs Highlight 
N.W. Buyers’ Meeting 


Seattle, Wash. Much bread 
and butter interest at the Pacific 
Northwest Purchasing Agents 
Conference centered on a freight 
traffic consultant’s remarks on 
traffic as it relates to purchasing. 

Advising purchasing agents to 
buy transportation “like you buy 
any other commodity,” traffic ex- 
pert Fred Tolan distributed a list 
of 21 recommendations which he 
said would reduce transportation 

(Turn to page 24, column 2) 


For Your File: 
In P. W. Next Week 


Need a psychologist? Ev- 
eryone thinks so at times. If 
you do you'll want to read 
the answers an eminent doctor 
gave to P.W.’s pertinent ques- 
tions, 

What goes on in a shop? 
Most P.A.’s can spot errors 
in materials handling — at 
least they think they can. Try 
your hand at & pictured er- 
rors. 

How do you rate distribu- 
tor services? 

A P.W. roundtable report 
gives you the thoughts of 
purchasing men, distributors 
and manufacturers on your 
problems with distributors. 


3-Month Extension 


Of Deadline Granted 
By Railway Express 


New York — The future of 
Railway Express will hang in the 
balance for three more months. 
The agency’s directors unexpect- 
edly extended the deadline last 
week for deciding the fate of the 
deficit operation. 

R.E.A. president, William B. 
Johnson, said the extension from 
April 30 to July 31 “is in the 
best interests of developing a 
fully workable plan through which 
it may be possible to continue the 
services of the agency.” 

This last minute decision to 
extend the deadline followed the 
disclosure by PURCHASING WEEK 
that Lehman Brothers, a New 
York investment house, made a 
bid to buy the agency “lock, 
stock, and barrel.” (P. W., April 
27, 1959, p. 1). Also under con- 
sideration is an offer from U. S. 
Freight, a large freight forwarder, 
and several plans offered by 
several of the railroads. 


Steelworkers and Industry Leaders 
In Midst of a Wage-Price Dilemma 


Another Jump For 
Mfg. Inventories 


Washington—Government fig- 
ures show another sizeable jump 
in manufacturers inventories with 
the boost coming from better 
business as well as a wave of 
steel hedge-buying. 

Reporting on its latest calcula- 
tions, Commerce Department 
said inventories climbed $400 
million on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. All of the March increase 
came from durable goods manu- 
facturers, the heavy steel users. 

As of April 1, Commerce re- 
ported, manufacturers’ inventor- 
ies reached an adjusted figure of 
$50.3 billion, matching the pre- 
vious month’s adjusted gain. Dur- 
able goods stocks hit an adjusted 
$28.8 billion with inventories of 
non-durables remaining at $21.5 
billion. New orders and _ ship- 

(Turn to page 30, column 1) 


Lead, Zinc Leaders 
Look to New Markets 
For Over-Production 


Chicago—Leaders of the lead 
and zinc industries are counting 
on rejuvenated world markets, 
technical advances, and new 
products to help ease over-pro- 
duction woes of the oft-lagging 
metals. 

A progress report on an ex- 
panded joint research program 
highlighted the annual meeting 
of The American Zinc Institute 
and Lead Industries Association 

(Turn to page 24, column 4) 


Copper Fabricators Active in Futures Market 


Steelmakers Assure Prices Could Be Maintained 
lf Present Labor Costs Were Frozen for 1 Year; 
Labor Cites the Soaring First Quarter Profits 


New York—Steel negotiations which already have egged indus- 
trial purchasers into their wildest hedge-buying spree open this week 
with both sides facing a wage-price dilemma. 

¢ Steel industry leaders, unofficially but positively, gave advance 
assurance that present steel prices could be maintained if labor costs 
were frozen for one year in the new contract due July 1. 

e The United Steelworkers, citing soaring first quarter profits, 
insisted the industry could afford to pay substantial pay increases 


Congressional Price 
Hearings Provide Tip 
To Steel Negotiations 


Washington — Congressional 
hearings on price notification 
legislation have provided an un- 
usual peek at what will be argued 
behind closed doors when steel 
negotiators sit down to begin the 
most crucial wage negotiations 
of 1959. 

U. S. Steel Chairman Roger 
Blough and David McDonald of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica spread out before Congress 
the general strategy they will em- 
ploy at the bargaining table. 

Roger M. Blough and David 
J. McDonald appeared before 
the Senate Antitrust & Monoply 
Subcommittee, ostensibly to talk 
about a bill that would require 
advance government hearings on 
proposed price increases. 

Subcommittee members, led by 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
quickly dropped this subject, 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


and boost other benefits without 
disturbing profits. 

e Although the government 
had no place assigned to it at the 
bargaining table, both sides al- 
ready have felt the hand of in- 
direct intervention—by both the 
President and congressional 
spokesmen. 

© Wage settlements in other 
industries so far this year have 
been on the low side amid in- 
creasing strife and with little chal- 
lenge to steel as the 1959 labor 
pattern-setter. 

As of last week, government 
pressure served mainly to com- 
pound the confusion over the 
proper course a settlement could 
take. Only the bravest optimists 
were forecasting that the indus- 
try leaders who sit down with 
U.S.W. President David J. Mc- 
Donald in a New York hotel suite 
tomorrow will be able to reach 
a strike-free, non-inflationary 
agreement by contract deadline. 

Few persons except U. S. Steel 
Corp. Chairman Roger M. 
Blough and his industry col- 
leagues came out in advance and 

(Turn to paze 4, column 4) 


This Week's 
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New York—Copper futures trading—a type of 
hedge buying and selling unfamiliar and fre- 
quently suspect to most P.A.’s—reflects bull mar- 
ket industrial conditions and copper strike fears in 
its current record clip. 

Copper fabricators who only a few months ago 
said they were not dealing in this type of transac- 
tion say now they are in the futures market to 
help them insure delivery and metal availability in 
case of a mid-year strike at the mines. 

Price-hedging, the usual goal of futures buying 
and selling, appeared to be taking a somewhat 
secondary role in these cases. A number said they 
were anticipating continued firm prices over the 
next few weeks. 

One day last week copper fabricators, dealers, 
and speculators had established an open market 
position of 5,000 contracts on the Commodity Ex- 
change. That was a new high on agreements to 
buy or to sell in the future on firm price commit- 
ments and involved some 62,500 tons of the 
price-volatile metal. 

Officials of the Commodity Exchange, the New 
York metal market where trading in copper and 
other nonferrous metals is carried on, also said 
the stepped-up activity which has been agitating 
trading since last fall reflects strike fears in addi- 


tion to price-hedging on the part of copper users. 

Many P.A.’s whose firms buy sizeable quan- 
tities of copper supplies criticize the thought of 
using Comex price-hedging techniques as out- 
and-out speculation. “It’s like playing the horses,” 
a spokesman for one large consumer in Chicago 
said. In St. Louis, a purchasing executive de- 
clared: “My predecessor years ago dabbled in 
futures as a price hedge. I’m told our firm used 
some awfully expensive copper when the market 
flopped.” 

In contrast, metal dealers and brokers who 
advocate use of the Exchange assert that with 
expert guidance fabricators who buy from pro- 
ducers, custom smelters, and others for future 
delivery should protect themselves with a hedge 
sale on the Commodity Exchange or London 
Metal Exchange. Their argument is that because 
of current producer pricing arrangements, the 
fabricator who does not hedge is, in realty, the 
speculator. 

The contention that the market is “strictly for 
experts” is 100% endorsed by officials of one 
of the nation’s biggest copper fabricators which 
does frequently buy and sell futures to protect its 
forward position. While critical of speculators 

(Turn to page 2°, column 3) 


The impact of stockpiling to avoid possible strike-price 
squeezes at mid-year was evident in corporate quarterly reports 
which hit financial pages last week. But at the same time, the 
reporting industrial chiefs in many instances made special efforts 
to emphasize they do not give strike fears all the credit for soar- 
ing orders and production step-ups. 

Much of current output is going right into current consump- 
tion, giving the continuing upswing a sounder foundation than had 
been anticipated earlier. 

* * . 

PURCHASING WEEK’S quarterly inventory-buying survey indi- 
cated a month ago that just plain better business was strongly 
rivaling hedge-buying in inventory scheduling. The new monthly 
business survey report compiled by Cleveland P.A.’s indicates 
much the same thing: “. . . some members report stockpiling 
practically impossible because of the increase in business.” 

Chicago P.A.’s, asked recently whether they thought the ac- 
celerated rate of business was based on hedge-buying or is part 
of an economic boom, replied: Hedge-buying 66%, boom 34%. 

& . - 

Indicators: Most economic indicators continue strong and 
upward, some to new or near record levels (P.W. will have a full 
“barometric” report on the general outlook next week). Latest 

(Turn to page 29, column 1) 
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1956 


This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


1957 


material prices. 


The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 ae del, Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary fa inum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y, 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. ro Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

ot sa or resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, - ag f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y 

Soda ash, 58%, igh, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
cwr 


— perer, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 
mftbm 

Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 
mftbm 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, Xe VY. 5 ot, yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N a 
Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 
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Apr. 29 Apr. 22 


67.00 67.00 
66.00 66.00 
80.00 80.00 
5.50 5.50 
6.20 6.20 
5.975 5.975 
5.675 6.675 
5.30 5.30 
37.00 37.00 
34.00 36.00 
32.00 33.00 
247 .247 
218 218 
313 312 
26 .263 
115 115 
74 74 
74 74 
1.029 1.023 
115 15 
2.00 2.00 
2.37 2.37 
2.15 2.40 
045 045 
12 12 
117 117 
5.25 5.25 
15.00 15.00 
90.50 90.50 
31 231 
4.80 4.80 
21 Bs | 
278 278 
16 16 
165 165 
35 3d 
9.85 9.85 
30 30 
1.55 155 
23.50 23.50 
22.35 22.35 
074 .074 
.255 255 
17.00 17.00 
24.20 24.20 
95.00 95.00 
9.00 9.00 
6.40 6.40 
21.00 21.00 
41.25 41.25 
4.25 4.25 
7.90 7.90 
126.00 126.00 
141.00 138.00 
10 102 
361 361 
187 187 
dat 27 
1.58 1.62 
295 295 
348 339 
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Year % Yrly 
Ago Change 
67.00 0 
66.00 0 
77.50 + 32 
5.285 + 43 
5.975 + 38 
5.725 + 4.4 
5.430 + 4.6 
5.10 + 3.6 
32.50 +13.8 
29.50 +15.3 
30.00 + 6.7 
24 + 2.9 
213 + 2.3 
243 +28.8 
183 + 42.1 
12 — 42 
74 0 
.74 0 
.938 + 9.7 
10 +15.0 
2.25 —11.1 
2.65 —10.6 
2.50 —14.0 
04 +12.5 
118 & a3 
112 + 45 
5.75 — 8.7 
15.25 — 16 
90.50 0 
36 —13.9 
4.80 0 
153 437.3 
278 0 
175 — 8.6 
205 —19.5 
3.25 + 7.7 
9.70 +15 
31 — 3.2 
1.55 0 
23.50 0 
22.35 0 
8 — 7.5 
290 0 
17.00 0 
24.20 0 
100.00 — 5.0 
9.50 — 5.3 
6.40 0 
17.00 423.5 
41.25 0 
4.42 — 3.9 
7.00 412.9 
115.00 4+ 96 
115.00 422.6 
104 — 3.9 
361 0 
171 4+ 94 
27 0 
1.40 412.9 
158 486.7 
255 +36.5 


1958 . 1959 


flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘‘Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week's 


Price Perspective 


MAY 4-10 


The pricing spotlight is now squarely on steel. 

The management-labor negotiations which begin in New York tomorrow 
will give a thorough going over to such key price issues as: 

© Productivity—How do we measure steel productivity—and what portion 
is labor rightly entitled to? 

¢ Administered Pricing—lIs the claim true that steel prices are 
istered”? If so, how will this affect prices this summer? 

¢ Foreign Markets—Will another round of steel wage-price hikes endanger 
the American foreign market position? 

How these questions are answered—or better yet, how they're compromised 
upon—can have repercussions through the economy—that’s because steel 
touches upon almost every major industry in the economy. 


‘“admin- 


From a price angle, the outcome of the current labor talks can affect over- 
all price tags in many different ways: 

¢ Through raised labor costs—Steel is a barometer for unions. What the 
steel workers get will set the pace for a wide group of industrial unions who 
are closely following the current negotiations. 

¢ Through higher procurement costs—Steel itself enters the costs of many 
key hard goods products. Rising steel costs could mean pressure for price 
hikes in a wide range of components and parts. 

¢ Through shortages, should a strike develop—A stoppage could bring 
about temporary shortages in many lines. This, in turn, could bring about 
some temporary price rises until supply lines flowed freely again. 


The historical perspective would tend to back up the major importance of 
steel in the nations over-all price level. 

Look at the last comparable period in our economy. That was in the 
spring of 1955. At that time, as now, we were slowly but gradually pulling 
out of a post-war recession period. 

Then, in July of 1955, finished steel prices were hiked an average of 
6.7% —primarily as a result of a new labor contract. 

For the effect on prices, all you have to do is look at the industrial price 
level 6 months later—after the hike had a chance to percolate through the 
economy. It shows a rise of close to 4%. 

But that’s not to say we should expect a similar rise in prices now. More 
than ample supply and capacity conditions will prevent this. 

Nevertheless it is important to realize that the steel rise will be adding 
one more upward price push to the national business picture. 


But the probable price trend isn’t the only information you can gather 
from the current steel hassle. 

The talks can provide an excellent source of material on two of the major 
business debates now raging throughout the nation: When are wage hikes 
warranted? And when is industry justified in passing them along in the 
form of higher price tags. 

Careful perusal of the pros and cons expounded by labor and business 
leaders can help you reach your own conclusion on these vital matters. 

But don’t be disappointed if you can’t find any simple precise answer 
to these questions—for they are far too complex for that. 

What the current talks can give you is perhaps even more important— 
an insight into the multitude of factors that go into the making of price or 
wage decisions. 


at 99 N. Broadway, 
Y. Subscription $6 a@ year in U. 8. A. 
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Barometer Has Tendency to Anticipate Business 
Changes; Also Has High Degree of Sensitivity 


Los Angeles—A new, highly 
sensitive leading business indi- 
cator, based on the number of 
help wanted advertisements ap- 
pearing in daily newspapers, has 
been developed here by one of 
the city’s banks. 

The research department of 
the Security First National Bank 
of Los Angeles has formulated 
the new index for the Southern 
California area. Big advantage is 
that it has an apparent tendency 
to lead or anticipate changes in 
general business activity 


Other Characteristics 


The bank reports other signifi- 
cant characteristics of the new 
help wanted ad index. These 
characteristics include: 

e A high degree of correlation 
between swings in the index and 
impending fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity throughout the 
Southern California area. 

e An extreme sensitivity in the 
reaction of the index. (The chart 
above right shows the magnitude 
of the monthly changes as com- 
pared with general business ac- 
tivity. 

eAn amazing degree of 
smoothness in movement with a 
relative absence of erratic and 
meaningless shifts in the ad index 
from week to week. 


More Advance Information 


The index, however, seems to 
give considerably more advance 
indication of downturns in busi- 
ness activity than it does of up- 
swings. Note in the chart how 
the index foretold the 1957-58 
recession by turning downward 
six months before general busi- 
ness activity began to skid. The 
chart also shows that the index 
signaled the 1953-54 economic 
downturn some eight months be- 
fore commerce began to lag in 
Southern California. 

In forecasting upturns the in- 
dex appears to give less advance 
notice. In the 1954 and 1958 re- 
coveries charted above, the lead 
given by the ad index was limited 
to about a month or two. One 
reason for the lack of too much 
advance notice of the upturns is 
that most businessmen are more 
hesitant to start hiring in antici- 
pation of a boom than they are 
to cut down on filling vacancies 
or creating new openings when 
an economic downturn is ex- 
pected. 


Fluctuation Valuable 


The wide fluctuation which the 
index shows makes it particularly 
valuable since it makes it easy to 
spot impending changes in busi- 
ness activity. Note how the index 
declined from 277 in January 
1957 to 138 in February 1958 
only to bounce back again to 205 
just 10 months later in December 
of last year 

In March, the latest total com- 
piled, the index touched 245 
(1949 equals 100). That was the 
13th consecutive monthly rise 
for the ad index and represented 
a 78% rise over the year-ago 
level. It signals a continuation of 
the seven-month business activ- 
ity spurt taking place in Southern 
California. 

The bank compiled its figures 
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Los Angeles Bank Develops Business 
Barometer from Survey of Want Ads 


sooner than most other economic 
data. Tabulation of the number 


of ads appearing in local papers 1 
can be made immediately after]| 399 WANT ADS PREDICT BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN 
the end of the month for direct SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
availability. 275 |. (Seas. Adj. Indexes-1949 = 100) 
The value of the index as a 
leading indicator was further sub-| | 959}- iii On tt 
stantiated by its ei in pre- - Nat'l. Bonk of 
dicting employment and unem- Los Angeles 
on want ads from the classified en in the Los Angeles og Number of Ads 
sections of the “Los Angeles|area, as well as general business}|} 200 
Times” and the “Los Angeles Ex- | activity. egeue™ 


aminer.” These two papers carry 
95% of all help-wanted adver- 


The research department of 
the bank also charted an index of 


[Business 


tisements in the Los Angeles’|total ad lineage over the same {50 ~oett an ° Activity 
papers. period, but the number of ads P | 

One of the index’s great tech-]| appears to be more reliable and }25b 
nical advantages is the fact that|consistent as a leading indicator eee ee waka onD Ye ae a as 
the figures are available much|than the number of lines. % 
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Wherever your hydraulic machinery goes — 


[ TeHusjis there 
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Other Outstanding 


Sinaih teidhentiitel haliatiiaeete Its performance and name are 


the same around the world 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 
engines 


Shell Talona R Oii 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Tellus Oil is available to 
your customers abroad. Because of 
this world-wide availability, they 
can enjoy the same performance that 
your domestic customers rely upon. 

Tellus® Oil is top-rated as both 
a lubricant and a control fluid for 
complex hydraulic systems. Its 
ability to combat oxidation, rust, 
sludge formation, wear and foaming 
has earned it world-wide popularity. 


SHELL TELLUS OIL 


the performance-proven hydraulic oil 


Wherever your hydraulic machinery 
goes, make Tellus Oil your standard 
recommendation. 

For more complete information, 
write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New 
York, or 100 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 6, California. In Canada: Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 
505 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 


Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 
dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 
and marine turbines 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metal working 


Shell Macoma Ojils—for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 
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This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective ww. +. 


The Commerce Department has decided to survey business 


every three months on future inventory buying plans. 
Previously, the department had conducted an experimental 
program of surveys every six months. Higher-ups in the depart- 


ment are convinced that results to date proved so practical that 


they are shifting to a quarterly basis. 

The surveys look ahead on business buying some three months 
from date of publication. For instance, the department is begin- 
ning a new survey this week. The results will be published in 
mid-June and cover the summer quarter’s buying plans. 

The new order grants the department a one-year extension 
of the present program to make further refinements in the surveys. 
Results won't be published officially in that time but the infor- 
mation will be made available for distribution. 

One big reason for putting the surveys on a quarterly basis 
stems from the current hedge buying of steel. Officials want a 
better tool to detect such trends in advance. 

ae * J 

New pressures on wages will be coming from the Administra- 
tion as part of its anti-inflation campaign. 

Steel is the big target right now. 

Vice President Nixon and White House economist Raymond 
Saulnier signal the new emphasis on holding wages as the best 
way to keep the lid on prices. 

President Eisenhower has said that he favors wage increases 
within the bounds of productivity gains. Nixon now has narrowed 
this even finer. 

He is saying that a wage hike in steel, even if limited to pro- 
ductivity gains which do not result in a steel price increase, still 
will be unacceptable if it sets a pattern for wage gains in other 
industries that does lead to price hikes. 

* * * 

The Administration believes it is making headway with its 
anti-inflation drive. 

Officials are feeling better about the price question; they 
think they’re finally getting a headlock on it. If the steel hurdle 
is passed safely, they believe the country will be a long way 
along the road maintaining stable price levels. 


a * eo 

A spot survey made among delegates to the National Chamber 
of Commerce meeting last week gives evidence that the Adminis- 
tration is getting its anti-inflation message across. 

Members are alive to the question. They overwhelmingly list 
inflation as the major economic problem facing the nation today. 

Delegates were more confident this year than they were at 
last year’s meeting. Most look for a continuing rise in business 
and profits this year but not quite of boom proportions yet. 

Almost to a man, they consider that unemployment will 
cease to be much of a problem by year-end. Many say they 
plan to add more workers to their payrolls as a result of better 
conditions. 

e * 7 

Don’t count out the Kennedy-Ervin reform bill. Despite the 
unwelcome reception from President Eisenhower and House 
G.O.P. leaders because its curbs on labor aren’t “strict enough,” 
There’s strong pressure on Congress to come up with an anti- 
racketeering bill. Time is running out. This could be the last 
stab at labor reform, and the legislators know it. Arkansas Sen. 
McClellan, who led the Anti-Racket Committee’s two year 
probe of labor corruption, says he'll close up shop this summer 
with or without a reform bill. After that, the demands for action 
will dwindle without the racket disclosures that have come out 
almost weekly since 1957. Kennedy-Ervin, as the front-runner, 
will be sniped at. And some provisions may be revised. But 
there’s a chance for it to go all the way in this session. 


Weekly Production Records 


*Revised 
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Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,674 2,646* 1,289 
Autos, units 133,403 135,934* 58,664 
Trucks, units 26,350 26,440* 16,204 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,705 7,856 6,984 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,543 12,833 10,943 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,401 6,410 6,355 
Gasoline, thous bb! 27,389 27,491 24,440 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 79.7 81.2 76.0 
Container board, tons 154,151 170,273 132,700 
Boxboard, tons 150,313 153,114 130,906 
Paper operating rate, % 95.4 95.0* 87.2 
Lumber, thous of board ft 255,666 247,215 220,312 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,343 1.334° 1,180 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,538 12,609 11,206 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 411.0 314.3 485.6 


Congressional Price 
Hearings Provide Tip 
To Steel Negotiations 


(Continued from page 1) 
however, and turned to question- 
ing the two leaders about their 
upcoming negotiations. 

What they heard gave little en- 
couragement to congressional 
and Administration _ inflation 
fighters. Neither Blough nor Mc- 
Donald showed any signs of 
weakening their stands that it 
was up to the other side to mod- 
erate demands if a steel price 
rise is to be avoided following a 
wage settlement. 

Also at stake in the bargaining 
is the Administration’s entire 
anti-inflation crusade to talk busi- 
ness Out of price rises instead of 
using more direct federal action. 
President Eisenhower and his top 
aides feel that if they get safely 
by the steel settlement without a 
price rise that this will mark a 
major step toward general price 
stability, perhaps for years. 


What’s Acceptable? 


But with all that is riding on 
the outcome of their negotiations, 
none of the congressmen ever got 
around to asking Blough or Mc- 
Donald the key question of what 
they would accept in the way of 
a settlement. And neither volun- 
teered any suggestions. 

While neither spelled out spe- 
cific proposals they will lay 
before the other, they did reveal 
the general arguments they will 
advance during negotiations. 

Blough made it plain to the 
union that he does not intend to 
cut into profits set aside for re- 
investment to give Steelworkers 
a wage increase. 

Blough argued that profits as 
a percentage of sales had de- 
clined from 8.1% in 1950 to 
6.3% last year. At the same 
time, he said wages increased 
considerably, and that for the 
last three years alone they rose 
81¢, or 28.3%. 

McDonald took the opposite 
tack, charging that steel admin- 
istered its prices to increase total 
profits and not to make up for 
wages. And he dismissed the 
whole present concern over in- 
flation as a steel hoax to hold 
down wage increases. 


Steelworkers, Industry Leaders 
In Midst of Wage-Price Dilemma 


Steelmakers Assure Prices Could Be Maintained 
lf Present Labor Costs Were Frozen for 1 Year 


(Continued from page 1) 
said frankly the steel workers 
should get no pay increase. The 
White House and others have in- 
sisted only that any wage settle- 
ment should be non-inflationary 
and based on a formula that 
would not force prices up. 

The three-year pact forged 
after a 35-day strike in 1956 
brought the Steelworkers wage 
and other benefit gains totaling 
more than 80¢ an hour. It also 
produced steel price increases 
totaling around $20 a ton. 

Congressional and union argu- 
ments that wage increases be 
granted on a productivity increase 
formula—based on output per 
manhour—were rejected in ad- 
vance by the industry which 
claims productivity has many 
other cost facets which makes 
such a formula worthless. 

The steel contract bargaining 
took over the labor spotlight in a 
week of a rash of strikes and 
settlements in other industries. 
But the early 1959 bargaining 
offers no solace for a quick and 
easy steel pact. 

Compared to last year, strikes 
have been frequent. The farm 
equipment industry has just 
wound up a long siege, and as of 
last week the rubber industry and 
coal producers in Kentucky were 
bearing the brunt of bitter labor 
dissention. 

Settlements so far have in- 
cluded: a 6 to 7¢ wage boost for 
United Auto Worker members at 
Allis-Chalmers farm equipment 
plants, and a strictly fringe agree- 
ment between Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber and the United Rubber 
Workers with a wage decision 
still to come. 

Despite the Goodyear settle- 
ment, which provided higher pen- 
sions and supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits, the pact as of 
midweek had failed to move the 
three-week old strikers at U. S. 
Rubber, Goodrich, and Firestone. 

Other contracts signed so far 
this year are averaging far below 
the announced demands of the 


Steelworkers. They vary widely 
but the over-all total comes out 
below 10¢—an indication that 
early contracts did not reflect the 
production pickup now in full 
swing. 

Construction, a_ traditional 
leader, came in high with con- 
tracts in the 14¢ range, followed 
by 13¢ in petroleum. On the 
opposite end were 5 to 7¢ at air- 
craft plants and similarly low 
settlements for communications, 
paper, textiles, and other groups. 

Thus, steel bargaining is un- 
likely in any way to reflect the 
course of earlier wage patterns 
set in the first four months of 
1959. Steel itself is the principal 
pattern setter, and the results of 
its negotiations will set the pace 
down the industrial line. 


Economist Cautions 


P.A.s on Inventories 


New York — Remember 1937 
is the advice of a New York busi- 
ness economist to inventory spec- 
ulators of 1959. 

Eliot Janeway, who heads a 
business research firm, takes a 
cautious view about business 
prospects for the rest of the year. 
He warns that P.A.’s now specu- 
lating in inventory may wake up 
with an “inventory hangover” at 
the end of 1959. 

Harking back more than 20 
years, Janeway described 1937 
as the first big year of speculative 
revival after the depression and 
the “first big year for labor which 
was just beginning to organize.” 

With everyone expecting major 
strikes, purchasing agents, even 
as now, were scrambling for in- 
ventory, Janeway asserted. The 
big lesson, he concluded, is that 
inventory speculation did not pay 
off despite serious labor troubles 
“because over-all business con- 
ditions were not good enough to 
warrant a major run-up in in- 
ventory buying.” 


Average Earnings for Purchasing Department Occupations in Manufacturing 


*All-industry average. 


| Newark- 

Occupation and sex Denver Memphis Jersey City Philadelphia St. Louis 
12-58 1-59 12-58 11-58 10-58 

Office clerical (women) Average straight-time weekly earnings { 
Clerks, file (class A)...............| $61. 50* | $55. 50* $70.00 $70.00 $65 50 
SR ee, 49.50* | 47.50 | 55 50 49 50 52.50 
a ee 85.00 | 71.00 87 .00 85.50 84 50 
Stenographers, yeneral............ 72.50 | 64.50 73.50 67.50 68 50 
SY ee 67 .50 63.00 68 00 69.50 | 68 00 

Plant jobs (men) Average straight-time hourly earnings f{ 
Forklift operators. ................ 2.05 1.66 2.26 | . a 2.18 
Laborers, material handling........ 1.99 1.41 2.27 1.94 1.97 
ES ere 1.98 | 1.62 | 2.05 1.92 2.03 
Receiving clerks ................, 2.72 | 175 | 2.09 2.10 | 2.19 
Truckers, power (other than forklift). 204 | 2.02 2.00 | 2.09 


tAverage salaries paid for standard workweek. 
{Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 


Average earnings of employees in the purchasing de- 
partments of manufacturing firms continue to rise ac- 
cording to latest figures given to Purchasing Week by 
the Wages and Industrial Relations Division of the 


Purchasing Week 


U. S. Department of Labor. Boosts over the year-age 
levels in most cities listed above were larger for jobs 
in the plant than they were for office-centered occupa- 
tions. Denver rise of over 5% was largest reported. 
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Conference Experts Foresee 5% 
General Business Activity Growth 


American Statistical Association Sees Over-All 
Figure Attainable if Current Rate Holds in ‘60 


New York—Purchasing executives can look forward to a 5% 
boost in general business activity over the next 12 months. That 
was the figure most frequently mentional by a group of business 
experts who attended a special conference on forecasting held here 
under the auspices of the American Statistical Association. 

The over-all 5% growth figure was felt attainable if the current 
rent rate of business improvement could be maintained into 1960. 
It’s an encouraging note after the disappointing 2% average growth 
noted over the past few years. 


St. Louis — The American 
Standards Association is working 
on seven projects for the stand- 
ardization of materials handling 
methods and equipment. 

The association’s managing 
director, G. F. Hussey, Jr., told 
the St. Louis chapter of the 
American Materials Handling 
Society that railroads, truckers, 
ship lines, and any other industry 
involved in shipping and storage 
will benefit when these projects 
are completed. 

But “standardization is no 
cure-all,” Hussey said. “It is a 
means of solving problems 


through the cooperative actions of 
the representatives of all groups 
concerned.” 

Emphasizing that the stand- 
ardization in the materials hand- 
ling field is virtually unlimited, 
Hussey listed the projects on 
which the A.S.A. committees 
are now working: 

Pallet sizes, metal drums and 
pails, shipping containers, ship- 
ping cases for petroleum con- 
tainers, terms and definitions 
concerning equipment loading, 
platform heights, and _ pictorial 
marking of handling instructions. 

The shipping containers project 


A.S.A. Studying Seven Projects for Materials Handling Standardization 


is divided into three basic areas— 
small containers with less then 
30 sq. ft. of bottom area, cargo 
containers of over 30 but less 
than 64 sq. ft., and van containers 
over 64 sq. ft. 

The American Standards Asso- 
ciation launched its drive to 
seek standardization of cargo 
pallet and shipping containers 
nearly a year ago. 

At a meeting in New York last 
January, the various subcom- 
mittees involved reported they 
were nearing agreement on final 
specification in those areas (see 
P. W. Jan. 26, 1959, p. 1). 


Significantly enough, among 
the notables expressing this 
cheery viewpoint was Woodlicf 
Thomas, economic advisor to the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Said Mr. Thomas, “Except for 
some temporary aberrations that 
can be attributed to the threat of 
a steel strike, it is my view that 


the economy will experience 
moderate growth for at least a 


year.” 

Tying in growth with prices, 
Mr. Thomas noted that “‘it is pos- 
sible that this expansion can be 
accomplished without further in- 
flation. If so, growth at a normal 
rate could continue for a long 
time in the future.” 


An informal survey among the 
business and economic leaders 
attending the meeting also backed 
up this optimistic forecast. 

A majority of those present 
looked for: 

eA gross national product by 
end of 1959 somewhere in the 
$480-$485 million range. That’s 
about 442% above first quarter 
1959 estimates. 

eA first half of 1960 better 
than the second half of 1959. 

eA price rise only of about 
1-12 % in the next 9-12 months. 

On the subject of credit, a ma- 
jority thought that a neutral Fed- 
eral Reserve Board credit policy 
was needed. Though a not-insig- 
nificant number felt that some 
tightening might be necessary. 


The one disturbing factor was F, 
unemployment. The consensus] f} 
was that there would still be] f 
4-414 million unemployed by the} f 
end of the year. es 
Other topics at the conference] 
included discussions on long-| 
range business forecasting tech- 
niques. A session on sales fore-| #? 
casting—a subject of vital im-| © 
portance for P.A.’s in their for- r 
ward buying plans—also proved] ¢, wa? 
of value. fi CHE AL PROCESS 
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Du Pont Guarantees 
Synthetic Fiber Tags 


New York — Buyers of syn- : 
thetic textile fibers produced by _ BEARING 
Du Pont Co. have been guar- & ALLOYS 


SPREE ATIONS 


anteed stable prices for three 
months ahead, instead of the cus- 
tomary two-month period. 

Du Pont announced changes : 
in its “sales practices” last week ¢ 
to “help facilitate advance plan- 
ning by fiber customers.” The 
company also lowered costs to 
Far West customers by authoriz- 
ing pre-paid shipments beyond 
the Mississippi River. 

The Du Pont price stabiliza- 
tion move came amidst a flurry 
of recent price increases on vari- 
ous man-made fibers and was 
interpreted widely to indicate 
that no immediate nylon increase 
would be forthcoming. 


SOLDER 


Contact one dependable source for non-ferrous supplies... FEDERATED. 
You have the most comprehensive line of available non-ferrous materials to select from. Through 
the widest variety of products, the most stringent production controls, and the most experienced and 
extensive application assistance—Federated is your supply headquarters for: Non-ferrous casting 
metals, aluminum, copper base, zine base; Solders, Babbitt metals; Lead products; Plating anodes 
and chemicals; Low melting alloys: Galvanic anodes; Type metals: Zine dust. Federated Metals Divi- 


sion, 120 Broadway, New York 5. In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION OF 
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CHARTS of purchasing department’s performance and cost 
evaluation are management’s control tools. The basic PACE 
index (chart 1, above) shows the trend of over-all working 


efficiency of the personnel 


of the purchasing department. 


Charts on related matters, such as quality changes (chart 2), 
can be plotted on the same sheet. All together, Norair has 
developed eight indexes (chart 3) as performance guides for the 


entire procurement operation. 


Work Sampling Gages Purchase Performance 


“That’s what gives a purchas- 
ing agent nightmares.” 

J. W. Hinchliffe, Jr., director 
of materiel, Norair, Division 
of Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, 
Calif., was referring to the prob- 
lem of evaluating the efficiency 
of a purchasing department. Just 
how can you determine if the staff 
is operating at an optimum 
tempo? 

One tool to help answer this 
question is Northrop’s PACE 
program, which was developed 
by Northrop’s industrial engineers 
under D. N. Petersen. The pro- 
gram was launched in March of 
last year and is in use in many 
of the firm’s departments as a 
means of developing peak per- 
formance by pointing up those 
factors which are preventing 
people from doing their best 
work. 


Must Be Efficient 


In procurement, especially 
under the weapons system con- 
cept, it is essential that the work 
is carried on in the most efficient, 
economical way possible. For 
instance, in Northrop’s T-38 jet 
trainer program for the Air Force, 
61% of the direct cost is in the 
bill of materiel. In upcoming 
missile projects the bill of mater- 
iel will represent about 70% of 
the over-all cost. This compares 
with an average of about 25% 
attributed to the bill of materiel 
during World War II aircraft 
production. 

Clearly, then, it becomes im- 
perative that costs, even those 
which are not so easily measure- 
able, are controlled as much as 
possible. PACE is particularly 
useful in measuring the more 
obscure costs inherent in the 
operation of an office, viz. the 
cost of the human resources. Per- 
sonnel costs cannot be effectively 
determined simply in terms of 
payroll. Purpose of PACE is to 
provide supervisors with an indi- 
cation of the productivity of their 
employees, as a group. 

In purchasing, of course, pro- 
ductivity cannot be measured by 
the number of items coming off 
the conveyor line. Purchasing 
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effectiveness cannot be gaged 
solely in terms of the number of 
purchase orders being processed. 
Last year Norair issued 92,000 
purchase orders, and still Hin- 
chliffe didn’t have any idea 
whether or not the purchasing 
department was putting forth its 
best work. 

PACE takes into account such 
factors as the number of personnel 
assigned to a task, the amount 
of idle time, the amount of time 
personnel are out of the assigned 
area, and an estimation of the 
effort being applied. 


Applies Principles 


A trained observer walks 
through the purchasing depart- 
ment a minimum of 15 times a 
day, at random intervals. Apply- 
ing such industrial engineering 
principles as the fact that an 
effective office worker moves at 
a rate of about 3 miles an hour, 
and by judging such obvious 
things as the clack of the type- 
writers, he can arrive at a fairly 
good evaluation of the group’s 
effort at any given time. 


Avoided Antagonism 


When the program was applied 
throughout the materiel depart- 
ment, including purchasing, re- 
ceiving, shipping, warehousing, 
materiel control, and _ internal 
transportation in July 1958, it 
was made clear to employees 
that they would not be rated indi- 
vidually. PACE seeks only to 
measure group performance. The 
aim of the program merely is to 
determine what the pace is and to 
aim toward improving it or main- 
taining it if it is already at an 
optimum level. By clarifying this 
to employees at the outset, the 
misconception was prevented that 
employees were being watched by 
“Big Brother.” 

In the case of purchasing, the 
observer was an industrial engi- 
neer with a background in pur- 
chasing. He was given a two- 
week indoctrination period to be- 
come familiar with the depart- 
ment before any readings were 
taken. He learned, for instance, 
that at Norair the purchasing 


agent insists that buyers spend a 
certain amount of time in con- 
sultation with engineers and in 
visiting vendor plants. Thus, 
when he notes that buyers are 
away from their desks, he does 
not necessarily regard this as out- 
of-area time. However, if the 
number of empty desks exceeds 
what he knows to be the norm, 
then a penalty is assigned to the 
group. 

It is by virtue of the frequency 
and constancy of the observations 
that patterns begin to appear. A 
PACE index is arrived at through 
the formula (bottom of page). 

Out of area appears, as both 
denominator and numerator be- 
cause observers are interested in 
its magnitude, but do not feel 
PACE rate should be penalized 
since out-of-area time is normal 
in an office. 

By plotting this formula on a 
bi-weekly chart a PACE rate 
appears (Chart +1). 


Aim for Control Area 


The goal is to bring the PACE 
line on the chart into a “control 
area,” usually 85-100% effici- 
ency. In aiming the PACE line 
toward the control area, or area 
of optimum work input, a “tar- 
get corridor” is included, aimed 
progressively upward toward the 
control area. The group covered 
by the chart is expected to stay 
within the target corridor until 
its pace arrives at its intended 
destination in the control area. 
For instance, an early measure- 
ment of purchasing’s PACE 
showed 70%, a good but im- 
provable leve! of performance. 
Theoretically, the corridor would 
set up a goal of, say, 75%, to be 
achieved after a certain amount 
of time had elapsed. From then 
on improvement would be ex- 
pected to be continuous until 
performance reached the control 
area. In the case of purchasing 
the control level was reached 
early, and the current pace is 
being maintained at about 95%. 


The important thing is the 
trend of the PACE line, i.e., the 
rate of change and the direction 
in which the line is heading, not 
where the PACE happens to be 
after the first one or two readings. 

By plotting the PACE index on 
a chart, certain significant corre- 
lations may show up. For ex- 
ample, it may be noted that a 
high rate of shortages is develop- 
ing. At the same time the PACE 
index registers a drop, along with 
a rise in idle time. This alerts 
the supervisor that a problem 
exists and it helps him to deter- 
mine the source and go about 
correcting the fault. In one case 
it was found that certain purchase 
order copies were slow in reach- 
ing the follow-up people. An 
idleness situation existed because 
the people who had to have these 
papers simply did not have them. 
Investigation showed that some 
buyers, instead of depositing the 
papers in the designated file, had 
a tendency to stash them in their 
desk drawers. It was probably 
convenient for them, but it 
created a bottleneck in the sys- 
tem. Other similar situations 
were thus revealed through use of 
PACE. Undoubtedly many of 
them would have turned up 
sooner or later anyway, but where 
time and money are synonymous 
it is important that inefficiencies 
are corrected early. And, one of 
the chief values of PACE is that 
it provides a rapid means of 
alerting supervisors when uneco- 
nomical situations are developing 
in the use of personnel. 


A Tip-Off 


PACE, in other words, serves 
as a tip-off that either people are 
not following the established sys- 
tem of doing things, or that the 
system needs to be revised. But 
it is up to the department super- 
visor to pinpoint the source of 
the trouble and to make the 
necessary corrective steps. 

For instance, in one case— 
PACE indicated that there was an 


% PACE = [Number assigned + loans — (idle and out-of-area)] X effort rate 


X100 


Number assigned + loans — out-of-area 


Purchasing Week 


abnormal amount of out-of-area 
time in purchasing. Knowing this, 
Hinchliffe was able to trace the 
source. Investigation showed that 
it was the fault of the system. 
Materiel control was supposed to 
provide certain skeleton informa- 
tion to purchasing. This they did. 
However, buyers usually needed 
additional details and would have 
to absent themselves from their 
desks to go after the information. 
Since the buyers did not regard 
this as particularly bothersome 
or inefficient, there was no reason 
for them to call this situation to 
the attention of their supervisor. 
However, once PACE heralded 
the problem it was possible to 
introduce the practice wherein 
materiel control automatically 
provided more substantial infor- 
mation to purchasing. 


Measure of Diligence 


PACE, then, is a measure of 
the diligence employees are put- 
ting into their jobs. This input 
must be correlated with output in 
order to get some indication of 
how efficiently the human resour- 
ces are being utilized. So, along 
with the PACE line, Petersen’s 
staff charts certain output or per- 
formance indices: 

Personnel Index—tThis is the 
ratio of department population 
for the current fortnight as com- 
pared with a two-week base pe- 
riod. As PACE improves, fewer 
people are needed to do a given 
task, all other factors being equal. 
As the PACE line goes up, the 
personnel index should go down. 

Budget Realization Index— 
This index is computed by com- 
paring the actual hours spent in 
a task and the number of hours 
that had been budgeted previ- 
ously for completion of the task. 
As the PACE line approaches the 
control area the budget realiza- 
tion index usually will rise. If the 
PACE line rises while budget 
realization drops, this is a sign 
that workers are applying their 
efforts at something other than 
the assigned task. 

Schedule Index — This is the 
ratio of actual production to 
scheduled production. Being 
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ahead of schedule is just as un- 
satisfactory as being behind. Es- 
specially in purchasing is it un- 
desirable to be ahead of schedule 
since purchase orders in the 
volatile missile field have almost 
1 to 1 rate of change, i.e., it is 
almost inevitable that each new 
purchase order will be changed 
at least once before the mate- 
rial is actually acquired. 

Quality Index—This is estab- 
lished from a formula developed 
by the Quality Control Depart- 
ment. Through PACE, North- 
rop learned that quality increases 
as PACE increases. Thus far, 
no point of diminishing return 
has been established for the 
PACE/quality ratio. (Chart #2) 

Chart #3 shows PACE cor- 
related with the above indexes. 


Other Clues 


In addition, the director of 
materiel has other clues to per- 
formance which do not appear 
on the chart. For example, the 
quality of work that a buyer is 
doing could be measured on the 
basis of how few of the items he 
buys must be returned to the 
vendor as rejects. 

Through another Northrop 
cost control program, known as 
Target Cost Control, Hinchcliffe 
has still another measure of buy- 
ing effectiveness. In purchasing 
at Northrop it was found that 
fewer than 10% of the items 
govern 70-80% of the materiel 
cost. The larger purchase items 
are broken out and a certain 
number assigned to each buyer. 
Some of the items will be pur- 
chased above the target cost, 
some below. The aim of each 
buyer is to keep the total as much 
as possible under the target maxi- 
mum, while at the same time 
maintaining the quality of his 
purchases. How well he is able 
to do this is a measure of his 
over-all effectiveness. 


Danger of Misapplication 


If it is kept in mind then that 
PACE is simply one tool of cost 
control, Hinchliffe sees no limi- 
tations in its use. However, he 
does caution that there is a 
danger in misapplying the pro- 
gram. PACE cannot solve prob- 
lems; it merely helps to point 
them out. And it should never 
be used as a device simply to 
shift the working tempo of the 
office up to a frantic pace. 

“If you tried to do this in pur- 
chasing,” Hinchliffe says, “all 
you would accomplish is a lot of 
poor buying and you'd end up 
losing your shirt.” 

It must be recognized that all 
PACE will do, and it has proved 
it can do it well, is to provide 
the supervisor with some indica- 
tion whether or not, under the ex- 
isting circumstances, he is get- 
ting the best possible perform- 


ance from his staff. 
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YOURE JUST A 
FINGER-TWIST AWAY 
FROM 

ALCOA Se 


IF YOU can dial a telephone, you have just about all 
the “inventory control’’ you'll ever need to keep you 
stocked up with Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners. For, 
thanks to Alcoa’s unmatched distribution facilities, 
there’s a local distributor near you with full stocks of 
Alcoa Fasteners in standard sizes and types . . . to be 
delivered in a jiffy! 

And, of course, Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners are a 
sound choice in any case. Bright, flawless finish adds 
extra appeal to your product at the time of purchase— 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
Free... 


| a @ | Facts, 


Sr 
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> ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


and won’t stain it or mar it any time after purchase. 
Moreover, as everyone knows, you always get full count, 
full quality when you specify Alcoa—whether you order 
a hatful or a carload! 

So don’t worry if stocks run short. Look up your local 
distributor in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
Call him. He’ll give your order action at the local level 
almost before you can hang up! P.S.: For additional 
facts and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners, just 
mail the coupon below. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2007-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of 
Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


ALUMINUM | 
LA” we oan oa Samples... 
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Name_ 

Title wt 
For Exciting Drama Watch“ Alcoa Theatre,"’ 
Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, and Free Company - 
“Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV Address_ 
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Baltimore P.A.’s Warned of Hidden 


Costs in Carrying Steel Inventory 


D. W. Maddox, U. S. Steel Specialist, Says Often 
Cheaper to Buy Warehouse Steel Than Inventory It 


Baltimore—Steel purchased from a warehouse often can prove 
cheaper than steel bought and carried in inventory, a U. S. Steel 
Supply Division executive emphasized at the Baltimore P.A.’s 
April meeting. 

D. W. Maddox, a warehouse supply specialist, explained that 
hidden cost in carrying inventory increases the over-all cost of 
material. He defined cost of possession as “original cost of raw 
materials plus all hidden costs resulting from carrying it in 
inventory.” 

Such costs are truly hidden, 

Maddox said, by lack of cost 
accounting detail, insufficient 
cost and time studies on inven- 
tory, emphasis on low material 
cost, alternate uses not con- 
sidered, and sudden rises in costs. 

Industry had placed emphasis 
on getting the lowest material cost 
possible but today’s profit squeeze 
makes inventory cost relief es- 
sential, Maddox pointed out. 

“Value analysis releases the 
purchasing agent from the single 
standard performance based only 
on the cost of materials he buys. 

It permits him to buy raw ma- 
terials at higher cost where such 


D. W. MADDOX 


purchases, all factors considered, 
save money for his company. It 
measures him on the base of the 
cost of units produced by the 
plant he is buying for rather than 
just the cost of the material he 
purchases,” Maddox empha- 
sized. 

Maddox said that cost of pos- 
session analysis is relatively new 
because most accounting systems 
have never found the need to 
go into fine enough cost account- 
ing details to break it out. But 
heavy emphasis, Maddox said, 
has been placed on getting the 
lowest material cost possible. 


Alabama P.A.’s Honor 
23 Past Presidents 


Birmingham, Ala.—Past presi- 
dents and company executives 
were honored at the April meet- 
ing of the Alabama Purchasing 
Agents Association. Twenty-three 
of 27 still living past presidents 
attended. 

Founded in 1928 with 17 
members, the Alabama group has 
grown to a membership of 243. 

Guest speaker Bernard A. 
Monaghan gave a colorful ac- 
count of the growth of Vulcan 
Materials Co., of which he is 
executive vice president. Em- 
phasizing the purchasing function 
of the building supplies firm, 
Monaghan explained the organi- 
zation and procedures plan uti- 
lized by Vulcan, which has in- 
creased 10-fold since 1956. 


Pittsburgh Chapter Elects O'Meara President 


Pittsburgh—Purchasing Agents 
Association of Pittsburgh has 
named its new officers for 1959- 
60. E. L. O’Meara, Jr. purchas- 
ing agent, Harbison Walker Re- 
fractories Co., is the new 
president, replacing A. B. Wads- 
worth, Allegheny Ludlum, who 
became a national director. 

Other officers are: R. G. 
Averell, Gulf Oi! Corp., first vice 
president; Andrew M. Kennedy, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
second vice president; Frank R. 
King, Colonial Supply Co., re- 


telected treasurer; and Wayne 


Rawley, Jr., Blaw-Knox Co., re- 
elected secretary. 


QD SHEAVES 


with the golden screws 


E. L. O’MEARA, JR. 


Wilmington P.A.’s Hear 
Bart A. Milano Speak 


Wilmington, Del. — Disabled 
workers’ groups can supply vari- 
ous industry needs under a sub- 
contract basis, Wilmington P.A.’s 
were told at their April meeting. 

Some P.A.’s have used the 
local Opportunity Center, Bart 
A. Milano, director, emphasized 
as guest speaker. Center serv- 
ices include: lettershop opera- 
tions, printing, photography, as- 
sembling ordnance products, 
radio appliance repair, wood- 
working, packaging, and drilling 
fiber pieces. Sixty-six disabled 
workers handle the program. 


New York P.A.'s Hear M. I. Pickus 


New York—Knowing how to make a decision and how to avoid 
decision-making pitfalls is important to the purchasing executive, 
a Management consultant reminded New York P.A.’s. 

P.A.’s make a decision about every 15 minutes of their workday, 
Morris I. Pickus, president of Teleclinics, Inc., emphasized in his 
talk at the association’s April session. Pickus said no one is born 
with decision-making know-how because it’s an acquired skill. 

Because a positive attitude is needed for solving problems, 
Pickus said, “wanting” to make the decision is more than half the 
battle in every-day business. 

Another block most men hit while making decisions is believing 
one can think and work at the same time, Pickus said. You must 
either think or work—the two do not go together, he added. 

Pickus also said, businessmen fit into one of several groups: 
brilliant and industrious, brilliant and lazy, stupid and lazy, and 
stupid and industrious. The first two groups are assets, Pickus said. 


Kalamazoo Group Cited 
For Education Program 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—For its co- 
operation in setting up an edu- 
cational program, Kalamazoo 
Valley Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation has received an honorable 
mention award from the National 
Association. 

Emil Sokolowski, Western 
Michigan University, association 
education committee chairman, 
reported at the April session that 
the award acknowledged the local 
association’s work with Western 
Michigan University’s school of 
business in organizing a purchas- 
ing course. 


Dallas P.A.'s Hear Ruthven Speak, 
Elect Paul Talley Group President 


Purchasing Agents Spend 70% of Time Coordinating 
Human Relationships, According to Edwin Ruthven 


Dallas—The purchasing executive spends at least 70% of his 
time coordinating human relationships, and only 30% on the tech- 
nicalities of purchasing, members of the Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Dallas were told at their April meeting. 

The speaker was Edwin Ruthven, Jr., P.A., Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, who discussed the purchasing agent’s public rela- 
tions function both inside and outside his company. It is human 
nature to balk at change, he explained, and the purchasing agent 
who wants to introduce a new idea or a new product must do a good 
selling job to his company’s per- 
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Announcing 
Worthington QD Sheaves 
with the 


sonnel. 


PAUL TALLEY 


As for relationships with sup- 
pliers, Ruthven suggested asking 
vendors for advice occasionally 
and trying to live with the ven- 
dor’s delivery date. 

Paul Talley, assistant manager 
of purchases, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. was elected president 
of the association. Also elected 
were Harold M. Stockton, Dallas 
Power & Light Co. first vice 


Clamp screw locks hub to shaft for perma- 
nent alignment. Hub is locked in one piece— 
no distortion as set screw is drawn down. 


Golden screws? That's right. All Worthington QD (Quick Detach- 
able) sheaves now have two golden screws. Worthington has a rea- 
son for doing this: to demonstrate to you that the exclusive two- 
screw design is practically worth its weight in gold. These extra 
two screws are the big difference in sheaves. 


The clamp screw simplifies installation and assures permanent 
alignment. You can install QD sheaves one part at a time. No heavy 
rim and hub combination to delicately inch into place. You just 
slide the hub on the shaft and permanently lock it in position with 
the clamp screw. Then you slide the sheave rim into position on 
the hub. This job is simplified because you engage the large end of 
the sheave with the small end of the hub. To change speed you sim- 
ply install another sheave on the hub which remains anchored to 
the shaft by the clamp screw. 


The set screw prevents “key drift.” It locks the key securely in 
place, avoiding the danger of the key drifting off and becoming a 
safety hazard. This feature is appreciated by plant operators who 
first brought this potential danger to Worthington’s attention. 


You tighten the set screw without distorting the hub. The clamp 
screw allows you to locate the hub on the shaft. The locked hub 


then permits you to tighten set screw on key without distortion. 


You can get Worthington QD sheaves 
anywhere in the U.S. More than 350 
distributors carry Worthington sheaves 
and Worthington-Goodyear Green Seal 
V-belts. For your copy of a 100-page 
Multi-V-Drive Manual on how tu se- 
lect the right sheave and V-belt write to 
Worthington Corporation, Section 79- 
15, Oil City, Pa. In Canada: Worthing- 
ton (Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Set screw locks key in place, prevents “key Pull-up bolts lock the sheave rim to the hub. 
drift,” a necessary safety feature. 


president; D. Ray Langford, Sun 
Oil Co., second vice president; 
Fred D. Bradley, Southern Union 
Gas Co.,  secretary-treasurer; 
John M. Morris, Lone Star Steel 
Co., national director, and Robert 
C. Kelley, Dresser Industries, 
Inc., alternate national director. 


Lange Elected to Head 
Fort Worth P.A. Group 


Fort Worth, Texas—Members 
of the purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Fort Worth have 
elected B. O. Lange, Tarrant 
County P.A., president. 

Other officers named: Aubrey 
D. Morgan, Panther Oil & Grease 
Mfg. Co., first vice president; R. 
H. Copeland, Loma Plastics. Inc., 
second vice president; S. J. John- 
son, Acme Brick Co., secretary- 
treasurer; H. C. Jones, Fort 
Worth Poultry & Egg Co., na- 
tional director; W. R. Casstevens, 
North Texas Steel Co., alternate 
national director; J. R. Sligh, 
Trinity Valley Iron & Steel Co., 
director; and J. R. Bouldin, Mid- 
Continent Supply Co., director. 


B. O. LANGE 
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How P.W. “Broke” .. . 


The Railway Express Siory 


HEN PuRCHASING WEEK was launched i6 months ago, we prom- 
ised prompt coverage of all news happenings affecting you and your 
purchasing decisions. 

Our page one story last week “Investment House Bids for Railway Ex- 
press,” is a concrete example of how P.W. editors work to keep you informed. 

PURCHASING WEEK “broke” the story of how Lehman Brothers made a 
firm bid to buy Railway Express Agency. It scored a national “beat” on 
the story because of top flight reporting by an assistant editor, Bill Borchert. 

For weeks the Railway Express story had been pending. Newspapers, 
news services, and national magazines had men assigned to cover develop- 
ments. PURCHASING WEEK, naturally, also was covering the story. We 
published a complete report on happenings in the April 27 issue (page one). 

Borchert “lived” with the story for weeks. In doing so, he became friendly 
with many of the men wrestling with the problem of whether Railway 
Express would continue and under whose ownership. One of these men 
last week “tipped” Borchert that a new and different type of bid had been 
made. Others took over Borchert’s assignments so he could concentrate on 
Railway Express. 

His original information was far from complete. He did not know the 
name of the investment firm; he did not know what the offer amounted to; 
he did not know whether the investment firm was acting in its own behalf 
or for a client; he did not know whether the sale would bring a change of 
management for Railway Express. 

In short, there were many questions to be answered and Borchert set 
out to get the answers. And, he not only got them, he got them exclusively. 

This is the type of coverage we feel you’re entitled to; this is the type 
of service we know will help you make decisions when decisions are important. 

When Borchert obtained the complete story there was no question that 
the factors were of tremendous importance to purchasing men. We realized, 
though, that interest was not limited to our field; the continuation or demise 
of Railway Express would have a direct bearing on many business plans and 
expenditures. It was for this reason that we released the information to 
newspapers and press associations. 

Our pride in Borchert’s reportorial “beat” is not dimmed one iota by the 
fact that many of the newspapers used the material without crediting 
PURCHASING WEEK. 


Purchasing from Distributors? 


Every purchasing department is familiar with services rendered by distribu- 
tors and every buyer probably knows at least a half dozen distributor sales- 
men on a first name basis. 

This close relationship was brought out clearly when PURCHASING WEEK 
staged a roundtable of purchasing directors, industrial distributors and manu- 


facturers. Next week you'll find answers to such questions as: What do 
purchasing men think of distributor services? Should P.A.’s deal directly 
with manufacturers? Why? Why not? 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Hourly Wage Rates Helpful 


Kansas City, Mo. 
I found your chart on Hourly Wage 
Rates — Manufacturing Production 
Workers (“Wage Costs Continuing 
Upward; Automobile Industry Pact 
Sets Pace,” Sept. 29, p. 4) showing the 
differential between soft goods indus- 
tries and hard goods industries very 
helpful. 

Will you bring this up to date with 

a reprint this year? 
M. L. Davis 
Industrial Relations Department 
IMCO Container Corp. 


@ We are planning to bring both 
chart and story up to date in one 
of this month’s issues, 


Liked Distributor Survey 


St. Paul, Minn. 

I have read with interest all of your 
various articles on value analysis, and 
I would like to have reprints of all 
if possible. I believe the concept of 
value analysis may be applicable to 
areas other than those outlined in your 
various articles. 

Your April 6 issue reported on a 
distributor’s survey of reasons for 
buying decisions by various purchasers 
of lab equipment (“Distributor’s Sur- 
vey Takes Snap Judgment Out of 
Buying Decisions,” p. 27). 

Our concern is primarily interested 
in purchasing problems related to 
buying for resale that is a jobber or 
wholesale-type operation. I would be 
very much interested in seeing more 
articles of this type in future copies of 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Leroy E. Stark 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co. 


Peddler Profile Plaudits 


Toronto, Canada 

We have always read your publica- 
tion with great interest. 

In your April 6 issue we came across 
“If You’re in Purchasing, You'll 
Recognize Them” (p.18) which we 
enjoyed very much. 

Inasmuch as most of these character- 
istics (or failings) are obviously in- 
herent and world-wide, we would 
appreciate 20 reprints. 

Thanks for putting non-malicious 
humor into the daily grind. 

H. W. Giegerich 
Purchasing 
Le Page’s Inc. 


e If you would like a reprint, just 
drop us a line. 


Campbell River, B. C. 

I very much enjoyed your article 
on peddler profiles. 

You have covered the field ex- 
ceedingly well, but I have another 
candidate for your list in Anony- 
mous Albert, the man you met 
once six months or a year ago, who 
keeps a file on P. A.’s etc; he walks 
into your office, doesn’t say who he 
is or is with, talks fishing or some 
other unrelated subject until you finally 
ask him who he is. 

G. Rofe 
Mill Stores Supervisor 
Elk Falls Co., Ltd. 


P.W. Does More for P.A.’s 


Olympia, Wash. 

I think your weekly publication 

does more for the general run of 

purchasing agents than . anything I 

have seen. It contains information 

on can manufacturing, carton manu- 

facturing, metals, and pertinent in- 

formation. I certainly look forward 
to receiving this publication. 

John O. Bach 

Purchasing Manager 

Olympia Brewing Co. 


Agrees on Truck Leasing 


Raleigh, N. C. 

I enjoyed the article by Robert 

Moffett concerning truck leasing 

(“What You Should Know About 

Truck Leasing,” April 6, p. 13). It 

bears out the same information we se- 

cured when we recently made a study 
on this matter. 

W. R. Henderson 

State Purchasing Officer 


Need Company’s Address 


St. Louis, Mo. 

In your April 13 issue there was an 

interesting article on Cleveland Serv- 

ices, Inc. (“New Cleveland Organiza- 

tion Offers P. A.’s Help on Purchasing, 

Expediting, and Quality Control,” 
p. 7). 

Please send us this company’s ad- 
dress. 

J. E. Riordan 

Purchasing Agent 

White-Rodgers Co. 


@ The firm is at: 5118 Melody 
Lane, Willoughby, Ohio. John J. 
Churney is manager. 


Washington Wants Copies 


New York, N. Y. 

I would appreciate receiving three 

copies of the April 13 issue. I should 

like to provide our Washington office 

with copies of your feature on the 

unemployment data released last week 

(“Ike, Unions Disagree on Unemploy- 
ment Figures,” p. 4). 

Herbert Bienstock 

Acting Regional Director 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

U. S. Department of Labor 


Manuals Reprint Requests 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send us one copy of the 

purchasing manual series that have 

been combined in one reprint (“Pur- 

chasing Manuals.Have Many Values,” 

Part I, March 9, p. 14; Part II, March 

16, p. 8; Part III, March 23, p. 12). 

We agree that it is worth keeping 
for reference purposes. 

R. A. Clayton 

Manager 

Purchasing Department 

Pacific Finance Corp. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


In seeking and maintaining competitive sources, 
should loyalty to a supplier be considered? 
If so, how—what constitutes vendor loyalty? 


(This same question was answered last week by six pur- 
chasing executives.) 


R. S. Fisher 

Vice President and Director of Sales 
National Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


“Whenever loyalty to a supplier is 
consistent with the purchasing agent’s 
paramount loyalty to his company, 1 
should be considered. If the vendor has 
earned the purchasing agent’s loyalty 
through past contributions in improved 
product, reliable deliveries, or cost 
reduction, it is only fair to assume sim- 
ilar performance in the future. The pur- 
chasing agent, however, cannot assume 
such a constant performance if he follows a whim-and-threat policy 
in his maintenance of competitive sources. To me vendor loyalty 
implies at least equal opportunity at all times to suppliers who have 
earned this consideration as a result of proven performance.” 


D. S. Tappan | 
Vice President-Domestic Sales 77™ 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles #7 


“Yes, loyalty should certainly be con- 
sidered. However, in saying this, I in 
no way imply that it is synonymous with 
blind, emotional prejudice. It is my be- 
lief, loyalties to suppliers should be the 
natural outgrowth of their past good 
performance. A supplier who demon- 
strates that he can and does faithfully 
deliver a reliable service or quality prod- 
uct at a competitive price is going to 
deserve and receive his clients’ loyalty.” 


| L. M. Miller 

Director of Chemical Sales 

Plastics and Coal Chemicals Divisions 
Allied Chemical Corp., New York 


“Absolutely. While the purchasing 
agent needs more than one source of 
supply to protect against unpredictable 
failures of his main source, it is to his 
distinct advantage to maintain, or, 
if you will, ‘remain loyal’ to a principal 
supplier. He is thus assured of having 
his requirements protected in a short 
market and, equally important, he gains 
an invaluable source of information re- 
garding new developments, anticipated price changes, etc. Vendor 
loyalty should not mean the maintenance of a supplier at the ex- 
pense of sound business judgment. Appreciation of past perform- 
= should be tempered by a continuous, fair appraisal of the 
vendor.’ 


H. P. Bull 
Vice President of Sales, Norge Division 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago 


“As head of the sales department of 
a major home appliance manufacturer, I 
do hope our purchasing agents consider 
a higher loyalty—the one we owe our 
dealers. The dealer today is engaged in 
a fiercely competitive fight for his share 
of the business. Naturally, it is vital that 
our plant purchasing people search out 
and maintain competitive suppliers. But 
this is a means to the final end—that of 
providing our distributors and dealers 
with a product that can be sold to a consumer at a fair price. Every 
other consideration goes by the board in the face of this need.” 


L. J. Morrison 
Vice President-Sales 
Detroit Mold Engineering Co., Detroit 


“Yes—the degree to which it affects 
the selection of a supplier varies with 
the competitive nature of the situation. 
| Naturally, loyalty at the expense of the 
buyer is out of the question. All things 
being equal, the supplier that has a his- 
tory of loyalty should be given extra 
consideration. As for what constitutes 
vendor loyalty—it is primarily service 
over an extended period of time. This 
includes the establishment of a depend- 
able relationship which permits the user to count on his vendor and 


supply him with quality, price and standards originally quoted.” 
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Major Steamship Line 


President Advocates 


Water Carriers Be Removed From I. C. C. Rule 


St. Louis, Mo.—A major coastwise 
steamship line advocates removal of 
costal water carriers from I.C.C. juris- 
diction to save them from sinking at the 
hands of rate-slashing rails and trucks. 

The proposal was made by John L. 
Weller, president of Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
largest coastal line on the Eastern Sea- 
board, meeting of the St. Louis Traffic 
Club. Weller suggested that water car- 
riers be placed under some other agency 
which would have time to consider their 
needs and understand the peculiar prob- 
lems applying to them. 

Diminished Coastal Shipping 

“The coastal water transportation in- 
dustry of the United States,” the execu- 
tive declared, “has diminished more 
rapidly in recent years than any other 
segment of transportation and it is faced 
with extinction unless prompt and strenu- 
ous measures are taken.” 

He said that in 1942 19 deep-water 
shipping companies engaged in the coastal 
trades, operating about 139 vessels. Ten 
of these companies were in the Atlantic- 
Gulf trade alone. 

“As of now,” Weller stated, “my own 
company, Seatrain Lines, and one com- 
petitor—Pan-Atlantic Steamship Co.— 
are the only two left in business on the 
Atlantic Coast. We operate between us 
a total of 10 vessels.” 

As late as 1937, he explained, the At- 
lantic-Gulf coastal lines carried more 
than 5.6 million tons of regulated traffic. 
Twenty years later, in 1957, this traffic 
dwindled to less than 1.2 million tons, a 
decrease of 79%, while in this same pe- 
riod, railroad tonnage increased 42%. 

The shipping executive said the most 


destructive force to the water carrier in- 
dustry was selective rate cutting by major 
railroads and truckers. He felt the I.C.C. 
has been “a very busy agency with many 
problems on its hands from large rail- 
road and trucking industries” and has 
overlooked the plight of water carriers. 

Despite continued protestations by 
coastal water carriers, he said “the al- 
most frenetic rate cutting by railroads 
aimed at the small amount of traffic left 
to the coast and intercoastal carriers has 
continued in the past year, and it is sel- 
dom the commission suspends any such 
reduced rates.” 

As a result, Weller said, coastal car- 
riers are in a rate squeeze. Rates to and 
from the port continually increase, while 
the overland rates by railroads between 
the shipping ports are reduced. 


Sees Future Danger 


“Some of your most important indus- 
tries are dependent on a rate structure 
which in turn results from the existence 
of low cost water transportation along the 
coasts,” the Seatrain president concluded. 
“If this coastal water transportation dis- 
appears, as it is in danger of doing, no 
one would be so foolish in the light of 
history as to believe that this rate struc- 
ture would continue.” 

Weller said that inland water traffic 
has staged a great resurgence during the 
last generation as a resut of technological 
improvements in towing vessels, barges, 
and methods, and of improvements to the 
waterways themselves. Weller said that 
in the ten-year period 1947-1957 tonnage 
on the Mississippi River system increased 
more than 90%, contrasting sharply with 
the coastal water transportation. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings 
Trucking—Intercity Tonnage 


Waterways, January. 
TPurchasing Week Projection. 


Monthly Trend in Freight* 


(% Change from Corresponding Month of Previous Year) 


Air Freight and Express—Ton Miles 
tWaterways—Foreign Trade Ship Clearances 
*Latest month for Railroads is March; Trucks, February; Airlines, January; 
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The most modern line-haul equipment on wheels travels over the 9000-mile Ringsby 
System. New, custom-designed 40-foot high-cube vans... versatile open top and 
flat bed trailers ...non-stop sleeper tractors assure the fastest transportation 
for your freight. Shipments flow smoothly at both ends of the haul with Ringsby. 
Pickup and delivery is speeded by two-way radio—terminal freight handling 

* i$streamlined with automatic Towveyor equipment. Ship RINGSBY ROCKET... your 
freight moves constantly, quickly, safely, economically —the modern way! 
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LINE OF THE ROCKETS 


Florida Purchasing Bill 
For Centralized System 
Having Rough Sledding 


Tallahassee, Fla.—Gov. Leroy Col- 
lins’ bill to set up a central purchasing 
system to plug much publicized loopholes 
is having rough going in the Florida legis- 
lature. 

Introduced several weeks ago, the pro- 
posal quickly passed the House Govern- 
mental Reorganization Committee but 
ran into trouble in the Senate. It is now 
undergoing “exhaustive study” by various 
Senate subcommittees. 

The bill as originally proposed carried 
a $100,000 appropriation to finance a 
new State Department of Purchasing 
headed by a state purchasing director. 
This is being fought by members of the 
State Cabinet who insist on keeping 
state purchasing under their wing. 

Functions of the present State Pur- 
chasing Commission are largely advisory. 
The new law would give the purchasing 
department full authority to fix stand- 
ards and regulations to cover all state pur- 
chases and would require bidding on all 
purchases, including printing. 

Purchases of under $1,000 could be 
made with three competitive quotations, 
but all other buying by sealed bids. 

Some members of the legislature 
strongly favor a better state purchasing 
set-up. Rep. Beth Johnson said Florida 
has one of the worst state buying opera- 
tions in the nation. 

Sen. Doyle Carlton, who introduced 
the Collins’ bill in the Senate, said he 
would go before the subcommittees to 
“try to save the bill from slow death.” 


Duval County Purchasers 
In Buying Predicament 


Jacksonville, Fla.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Duval County is await- 
ing a ruling by the State Attorney Gen- 
eral which may solve its buying quandary. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers have 
declined to bid on equipment and material 
for the county school system in compe- 
tition with retailers. Therefore, some of 
the lowest bids received have been higher 
than prices available in the open market. 

The board must adhere to state pur- 
chasing law which requires such public 
agencies to request bids on all items cost- 
ing $1,000 or more and accept the “low 
and best” bid. 

To solve the problem, the board has 
asked the state for a ruling on the legality 
of purchasing an item at a wholesale price 
when that price is lower than any that 
have been submitted in bids. 


Gillem Appointed to Georgia 
State Purchasing Department 


Atlanta, Ga.—Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., re- 
tired Army lieutenant general, took office 
May 1 as assistant supervisor of state 
purchases. The appointment was made 
jointly by Gov. Ernest Vandiver and 
State Purchasing Supervisor, William R. 
Bowdoin. 

Gillem is the second retired member 
of the armed forces to join the purchasing 
department in the new administration. 
Che other was retired Marine Col. John 
F. Hough, assistant P.A. 


Reading R.R. Speeding Up 
L.C.L. Freight Movements 


Reading, Pa.—The Reading Railroad 
has started handling all less-than-carload 
freight shipments within its 1,300 mile 
system by truck to and from its central 
rail-truck L.C.L. transfer point here. 

Reading’s president, Joseph A. Fisher, 
said the action is expected to bring a 
“significant speed-up” in movement of 
L.C.L. freight by integrated rail-truck 
operation. This, Fisher said, will result 
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in much improved service for shippers 
and receivers. 

Fifteen major L.C.L. freight routes will 
be operated by the trucks—between 
Reading, and Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Bethlehem, Williamsport, Tamaqua, 
Landsdale-New Hope, Gettysburg-Ship- 
pensburg, Columbia, Pottsville-Lykens, 
Jenkintown, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and 
Trenton and South Bound Brook, N. J., 
and intermediate points. 


50 Eastern Railroads Plan 
Cut on Import, Export Rates 


New York—Some 50 Eastern rail- 
roads have proposed rate cuts on varied 
types of export and import freight. The 
reductions would range between 10 and 
25% and would cover a group of general 
commodities moving between North At- 
lantic ports and ports on Lake Erie and 
Lake Michigan. 

The Traffic Executive Association— 
Eastern Railroads, the rails’ rate-making 
body, set May 14 as the date for public 
hearing on the proposals. 


at your fingertips 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF 
NYLON, TEFLON? KEL-Ft 


Whatever your needs may be, 
choose from complete and ample 
stocks of these materials ... and 
enjoy fast delivery. 


NYLON Rod and Tubing. Guaranteed 
bubble free, light weight Chemiseal 
Nylon has_ excellent mechanical 
properties, resistant to chemicals, 
oils, grease, solvents. Available in 
many diameters and lengths. 


TEFLON Sheet, Tape, Rod, Tubing, Bars, 
Cylinders. Impervious to all chemicals 
except molten alkali, Teflon is suit- 
able for use at temperatures from 
—110° to +500° F. Comes in widest 
variety of types and sizes. 


KEL-F Sheet, Rod, Discs, Bars, Cylinders. 
Resists chemicals, alkalies, solvents. 
Offers high compressive strength, low 
cold-flow characteristics. All sizes on 
hand to meet your needs. 


You'll get prompt service anytime, any- 
where. Just call or write the nearest 
of the Garlock Packing Company’s 
30 sales offices and warehouses 
throughout the U.S. and Canada.,. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


nited 
tates 
asket 
Plastics Division of 
GARLocK 


*DuPont Trademark 
for TFE Fluorocarbon 
Resin 

TMM. & M, 
Trademark 
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States Outright Bans on Foreign 
Highway Materials Must Cease 


Federal Highway Administrator Tallamy Directs 
States to Obey Buy American Act Regulations 


Washington—States must abide by the Buy American Act if 
they place restrictions on the use of imported materials in the 
multi-billion dollar federal-aid highway program. 

Federal Highway Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy had di- 
rected that outright bans on the use of foreign highway materials 
must stop by July 1. If states want to favor domestic goods, they 
must comply with regulations laid down in the Buy American Act. 

Generally, this means that domestic materials get a 6% differen- 
tial over imports. It is the same preference given U. S. materials 
on other federally-financed construction programs. 

Specifically, Tallamy laid down 


Crane Co. Unites Sales, Purchasing 


Chicago—Crane Co. under- 
took a unique management re- 
organization recently by con- 
solidating its sales and purchas- 
ing divisions. 

George F. Burley, vice presi- 
dent for purchasing and _taffic 
since December 1957, was re- 
designated vice, president for 
marketing and procurement. 
Crane’s sales chief, William O. 
Brown, was named vice president- 
for trade relations and will have 
national responsibility for rela- 
tions with major customers of the 
manufacturer of valves, fittings, 
and other plumbing-heating sys- 


tem products manufactured by 
the company. 

Neele E. Stearns, president of 
the manufacturing firm, stated 
the consolidation was part of a 
continuing program aimed “at 
increasing operational and or- 
ganizational efficiency.” 

A substantial part of Crane’s 
sales involve the merchandising 
of other manufacturers products. 
And since sales and purchasing 
are so closely related at Crane, 
Stearns pointed out, it was felt 
advantageous to combine the two 
functions to bring about a better 
integrated operation. 


A. S. A. 2-Day Session 
To Discuss Standards 


New York—Company mem- 
bers of the American Standards 
Association will meet at Kansas 
City May 6-7 to discuss stand- 
ards problems of individual firms. 

Other subjects to be covered 
include standards in research and 
development. The A.S.A. also 
scheduled panel discussions on 
standardization and value anal- 
ysis, and the lack of interna- 
tional standards as a threat to 
American mass production. 

K. A. Cruise, of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. will preside at the 
value analysis panel. 


these guide rules for construction 
contracts where preference is 
given to U. S. materials: 
© Bidders must be clearly in- 
formed on the restrictions and the 
particular materials or articles 
subject to the restrictions. 

e The restrictions may be im- 
posed only upon a material or 
article that is set forth in the 
bid form as a bid item. 

e The bidder must indicate in 
his bid whether he proposes to 
furnish a foreign article or ma- 
terial. 

e The bid price for any such 
bid item or any bidder offering 
a material or article of foreign 
origin shall be required to include 
applicable duty and all costs in- 
curred after arrival in the proj- 
ect. 

¢ For the purpose of compar- 
ing bids, the total bid price on 
the entire contract submitted by 
any bidder offering a material or 
article of foreign origin shall be 
increased by an amount equal to 
6% of the bid price for such ma- 
terial or article. 

e The contract amount shall be 
based upon the bid as submitted, 
without regard to such differ- 
ential. 


Hotly Debated 


The matter of states banning 
the use of foreign materials on 
the federal-aid program has been 
hotly debated within the official 
government family for months. 
Last weeks’ decision was trig- 
gered when the Texas Highway 
Department asked the Bureau of 
Public Roads if it would sanction 
a ban on foreign construction 
materials—primarily steel and 
cement. Tallamy told the state 
last summer that the bureau 
would not sanction the move. 
But, he made it clear that his 
decision at that time was not a 
nationwide order. 


Should Be Reviewed 


Now, word has been sent out 
that restrictions presently im- 


The new blue 
color identifies this 
jersey-lined Koroseal 
work glove that com- 


earl 


WORK GLOVES 
offer GREATER RESISTANCE 


to solvents and light oils 


posed by state highway depart- 
ments should be carefully re- 
viewed and, if necessary, revised 
to avoid jeopardizing federal par- 
ticipation in the projects. 

“Public Roads will not ap- 
prove any plans, specifications or 
other contract documents or any 
contract award which is incon- 
sistent with the memorandum,” 
Tallamy said. 

The ruling corresponds to in- 
creases granted earlier by the 
I.C.C. on interstate freight rates. 

The rate hike does not apply 
to refined petroleum products in 
tank cars or to certain carload 
commodity rates, including those 
for “piggyback” service. The 
railroads did not request in- 
creases on this traffic since it has 
been depressed by truck competi- 
tion. 
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bines excellent abrasion 
resistance, maximum flexibil- 
ity at low temperatures, with un- 
surpassed protection against hundreds 
of alkalies, salts, solvents, oils, greases, 
soaps, detergents, dyestuffs, etc. Also, 
the new Flexigluv has no obnoxious odor. 
Blue Koroseal Flexigluvs are available in 
fully-coated #K200 — knitwrist; —#K201 
12” gauntlet; and #K202 14%" gauntlet. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 
PERFORMANCE CHART WRITE TO: 


Hood Industrial Gloves 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


NEOPRENE . 


HOOD INDUSTRIAL GLOVES «. KOROSEAL - RUBBER 
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Group-Buying Operation Stretches 
Dollars for Ky. Government P.A.s 


Louisville and Jefferson County Buyers Pooling 
Purchases Profitably, Running Central Warehouse 


Louisville, Ky. — Govern- 
mental purchasing agents in 
Louisville and Jefferson coun- 
ty are stretching tax dollars 
through a unique group-buying 
operation. 

While pool purchasing is not 
new in public procurement 
circles, this operation developed 
to the point where all city and 
county agencies who can profit 
by joining have already taken 
action and done so. 

The organization, called the 
Louisville and Jefferson County 
Local Governmental Buyers’ 
Group, was formed about six 
years ago by William F. John- 
son, city P.A. for Louisville. 


Central Warehouse 


Under his direction, the group 
now operates a central ware- 
house from which each member 
agency can requisition items it 
needs and also utilizes the money- 
saving advice from members of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Louisville. 

When starting the group, 
Johnson called monthly meetings 
at which discussions brought 
member agencies’ common pur- 
chasing problems to the attention 
of the whole group. Each month, 
two or three items were added to 
a growing list of commonly-used 
materials, bids were secured for 
the larger quantities, and a city 
storeyard was refurbished and 
stocked with canned food stuffs, 
tires, gasoline, electric lamps, 
antifreeze, and hundreds of other 
items. 

The Louisville P.A. told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK that this store- 
house is invaluable in implement- 
ing the buying program. Large 
quantity deliveries which can be 
made to the storehouse result in 
even further savings to group 
members. 

Commissions Participating 

The city and county agencies 
and commissions currently par- 
ticipating in the group buying 
program include: 

The city of Louisville; Jeffer- 
son County; University of Louis- 
ville; Louisville Water Co.; 
Louisville Free Public Library; 
Louisville and Jefferson County 
Health Department (running two 
major hospitals); Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s 
Home; Louisville and Jefferson 
County Air Board; Metropolitan 
Sewer District; Louisville Board 
of Education; Jefferson County 
Board of Education; Louisville 
Service Club; Louisville Memo- 
rial Auditorium Commission; 
Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission, and three other city 
and county boards for which the 
city buys supplies by mutual 
agreement. 

According to Johnson, the 
most advantageous result of the 
program has been the effective- 
ness of obtaining, by exchange, 
valuable ideas and new ways of 
saving taxpayer’s money. 

At a recent meeting for ex- 
ample, it was discovered that 
one member agency, the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Air 
Board, had been raising and sell- 
ing bluegrass seed grown on the 
two local airfields. All of the 
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member agencies and commis- 
sions use bluegrass seed and had 
been buying it from the same 
wholesaler that Air Board was 
selling to. 

Now, Johnson said, “We are 
going to save money by buying 
seed directly from the Air 
Board.” 

Electric lamps, which in the 


past were sold to individual 
agencies at discounts ranging 
from 30 to 39% for standard 
packages and 25 to 32% for 
broken packages, are now avail- 
able to members of the group at 
discounts of 46.9% for both 
standard and broken packages of 
electric lamps. 

Other examples of savings 
achieved through pool purchas- 
ing include: 

eA reduction on automobile 
and small truck tires of $5 per 
tire. 

© A savings of 10% on gaso- 
line and fuel oil. 

®Similar savings 


on anti- 


freeze, coal, diary products, pa-! 


per towels, first aid supplies, etc. 


*. . 
GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING AGENTS in Louisville meet monthly to 
find more ways of saving tax dollars through group buying operation. 


What you 
should know 
about testing of 
Union Boxes 
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What’s the wors 


‘You might try dropping it (filled) on 
a metal floor . . . compressing it .. . 
bouncing it in a revolving drum. 


These are just a few of the ordeals corru- 
gated board and boxes undergo before the 
finished container is delivered to your 
plant. No single one is “‘worst” or “best’’, 
or will give a true measure of overall per- 
formance. Yet each is uniquely important. 


Some of these tests, made on Union Board 
and Boxes, are described here. They repre- 
sent another part of Union’s structural 
design service to all shippers. 


1. Shock treatment 


During rail or truck shipment, your box 
must be able to withstand the shocks of 
sudden stops and turns. To measure its 
impact resistance, filled box is shot down 
an inclined runway and bounced against a 
solid backstop. 


1. Impact test 2. Mullen test 
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Seattle, Wash.—The problem of establishing 
sound governmental purchasing was tackled from 


'}| two directions at the spring meeting of the Pacific 


Northwest Public Buyers Association. 

Albert H. Hall, executive vice president of the 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
approached the issue from the point of upgrad- 
ing personnel. 

Public buyers should attain professional status 
similar to that now accorded certified public ac- 
countants after meeting certain standards of edu- 
cation, experience, ability, and character, Hall 
declared. Hall even suggested a tithe—Certified 


Pacific N.W. Buyers Tackle Ethics Problem 


PUBLIC BUYING OFFICIALS discuss problems at Seattle meeting: C. W. | Public Purchasing Executive. 


Hodde, Albert H. Hall, W. H. Eister, and J. A. W. Chadwick. 


Hall admitted that his proposal, outlined for 


the first time in detail, was not likely to win ac- 
ceptance overnight, or even in a few years. First 
steps probably would involve organization of a 
national board to establish standards and co- 
operation by universities in offering courses of 
study leading to degrees in public purchasing. 
Charles W. Hodde, director of the Washington 
State Department of General Administration, took 
a statutory approach. Waving a copy of the new 
purchasing law enacted by the Washington legis- 
lature earlier this year, he admitted that the de- 
partment’s budget would be inadequate to imple- 
ment all the provisions of the bill but indicat- 
ed this was the answer to public purchasing 
problems, as far as his state is concerned. 


punishment you can give a box? 


2. The bursting “barometer” 


A railroad ride can be rough experience. 
That’s why boxes shipped this way must 
meet minimum standards for bursting 
strength of board as set by Freight Classi- 
fication Rule 41. If they pass this trial, 
known as the Mullen Test, they’re ready 
for the worst jolts and jerks. 


3. Testing for tear 


Box flaps are scored to make them fold and 
unfold easily at your plant and at final 
destination. The easier the better. But 
during scoring some strength at that point 
must be lost. How much, and how much 
is retained, is measured by the combined 
Torsion-Tear Test. 


4. “Squeeze-box” hazard 
Whatever your product it will be subjected 


to all sorts of pressures on all sides during 
shipment and storage. The Compression 


4. Compression test 


8. Torsion-Tear test 


Tester anticipates these forces. It squeezes 
empty box till collapse to test for rigidity 
and stacking strength . . . helps weed out 
possible trouble sources such as poor ad- 
hesion, scoring, joints and corrugations. 


5. Down she goes! 


Bad falls are among the commonest causes 
of failure. The Drop Test—repeated flat- 
on-face and corner drops of loaded box on 
to a metal surface—provides a real gauge 
of the box’s resistance to sudden shocks. 
Test also checks suitability of tape and 
strength of manufacturer’s joints. 


6. Taking a tumble 


It takes a tough box to survive the Drum 
Test’s ‘‘black-and-blue” treatment. Drum 
rotates, box inside tumbles against fixed 
metal obstacles until it finally fails. Test is 
an excellent gauge of the durability of fac- 
ings, flutes, seams and interior packing. 


5. Drop test 6. Drum test 


Write for new, informative booklet, ‘Quality Control of Corrugated Boxes.” 


G)yUNION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Lakeland, Fla. 


Saies Offices: EKastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern Division—P.0. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 
Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, [Il. 
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Personnel will be no problem 
because the state can train its 
own public buyers, Hodde de- 
clared. As Exhibit A, he might 
well have introduced Robert C. 
Nesbit, who had been the depart- 
ment’s administrative assistant 
and state archivist until a few 
weeks before. With no previous 
experience in purchasing, Nesbit 
now serves as supervisor of pur- 
chasing. 

Hodde, who became Director 
of General Administration late 
last year after a Seattle news- 
paper’s investigation disclosed 
irregularities. in conduct of the 
state’s purchasing, commented on 
how he had found public buying 
to vary greatly from the buying 
he had done as a small-town 
businessman. 


A Tough Problem 


Writing specifications broad 
enough to secure favorable prices 
but narrow enough to obtain 
quality is a difficult task, Hodde 
admitted. f 

Actually, the area’s biggest 
news regarding public purchas- 
ing came from outside the con- 
vention hall. On convention day, 
Washington State Auditor Cliff 
Yelle released a report critical 
of purchasing procedures under 
two administrations, first Repub- 
lican and then Democratic, dur- 
ing the past four years. 

The report was particularly 
harsh with H. D. Van Eaton, di- 
rector of general administration 
during Republican rule. But it 
gave a clean bill of health to 
W. H. Eister, who left his job as 
a state buyer several years ago to 
become purchasing director for 
the Tacoma School District and 
who was active in the Seattle 
convention as secretary-treasurer. 

“Integrity of the buyers was 
of prime importance,” declared 
the report. “Buyers largely con- 
trolled the circulation of bids and 
quotes, determined the policy of 
requiring sealed bids or price 
quotations, and maintained the 
intactness of the files of com- 
pleted bids and quotes with ap- 
proximately as many methods 
as there were buyers.” 

Speaking the night before the 
convention at a public meeting in 
nearby Tacoma, Gov. Albert 
Rosellini said the recent state 
legislature gave Washington the 
finest purchasing system in the 
nation, “years ahead of other 
states.” 

The convention program 
steered clear of politics, consist- 
ing chiefly of a round-table dis- 
cussion at which the group helped 
to solve specific problems of indi- 
vidual public buyers. The asso- 
ciation voted to retain J. A. W. 
Chadwick of the National Har- 
bours Board, Vancouver, B. C., 
as president and Eister as secre- 
tary-treasurer until its fall con- 
vention. 
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Expansion Needs: New Plant and Equipment 


FROM BLUEPRIN 


Purchasing for En 


Utilizes Special Exp 


PURCHASING for major engineering-construction firm such as Fluor Corp. means an 
active role in each project from blueprint stage until new plant goes “on stream.” 


-. oe ™ 


ae | 


CONSTRUCTING PLANTS for refining, chemical, and electrical indu 
cal thoroughness. Fluor sends inspector to watch as major equip 


KEY EXPEDITING-INSPECTION functions operate under Fluor’s procurement vice president, Ei) Austin. Purchas- PURCHASING BUYS, inspects up to 40 miles of piping for average r 
ing sends inspectors into fabricator plants; they must give final okay before shipping equipment to job site. Complex equipment such as this giant vessel also is on the shoppi 
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TO ON-STREAM 


meering-Construction 


ing-Inspection Skills 
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AREAS COWERED BY INSPECTORS 


FLUOR’S UNIQUE SYSTEM of purchasing-expediting-inspection needs highly trained 
men located strategically in major trade areas throughout the entire United States. 
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emands buying with special techni- 
arts final journey to plant location. 


PURCHASING-inspecting-expe- 
diting necessitates skillful co- 
ordination of all functions by 
80-man staff so that equip- 
ment and erection crews ar- 
rive on job at same time. 
Fluor’s purchasing chief as- 
serts: ‘‘Sound purchasing tech- 
niques, properly applied, can 
mean difference between a 
profit and a loss on many of 
our projects.” 


THE COMPLETED PLANT: a multi-million dollar tribute to purchasing management, skills 
and technical know-how, plus exacting cooperation with engineering, construction crews. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . 


Harlan B. Johnston has been| Raymond R. Petersen has re- 
named director of purchases and|signed as director of purchases Change Your Job? 
traffic manager by Standard = New von ap og Co., Purchasing Week would 
Packaging Corp., New York. atertown, N. Y., after 33 years he: tei bn metiicetian af 


H. Marvin Barrett has been with he Erm. all changes in purchasing 
appointed purchasing agent, personnel including appoint- 
Delaware Power & Light Co., ments, promotions, and re- 
Wilmington, Del. tirements. Obituaries, even of 
retired personnel, are sought. 
Please send material to Edi- 


William S. Merrilees has been 
made purchasing agent for West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New 

Bernard J. Doyle and Richard | York. Formerly purchasing agent 
T. Kloos have been named chiefjat the firm’s Kraft Division, tor, “This Changing Purchas- 
expediter and chief buyer re-|Charleston, S. C., he succeeds ine Profession.” Puochasion 
spectively by Yale Materials} Alfred W. Arenander, who was|| wee, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
Handling Division, Yale &/| promoted to the new post of man-|| yor 36. N. Y m. ¥ 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. |ager of trade relations. es 


ALBERT J. KELLY (second from 
right), general manager of Esso 
Standard Oil Co.’s purchasing 
department, New York, receives 
congratulations from company 
associates on completion of 40 
years’ service, all spent in Esso’s 
purchasing operation. 


Kaiser Names Gillett 
Director of Purchases 


Oakland, Calif.—Lee J. Gillett 
has been advanced to director of 
purchases by Kaiser Engineers, 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Co. 
He assumes management of all 
purchasing, expediting and traf- 
fic activities. 

Gillett, who joined the com- 
pany in 1952, had been procure- 
ment manager since 1955. He 
succeeds J. H. Rowan, who re- 
tired and now serves the firm in a 
consulting position as director of 
special purchases. 


BEN BENAS has been appointed 
city purchaser for the City of San 
Francisco. Formerly superinten- 
dent of sewer repair and sewage 
treatment, he succeeds B. G. Kline 
who retired. 


Fred A. Coenen has been pro- TEXACO ORGANIZED LUBRICATION CAN HELP YOU... 
moted to purchasing agent for the 


Milwaukee operations of the Get rid of the “guns” that “misfire”’ 


Chain Belt Co. Formerly assis- 
tant purchasing agent, he suc- Here’s how to cut purchasing costs as much A Texaco Organized Lubrication Plan— 
ceeds the late Charles B. John- as 80%: using recently developed multi-purpose oils 
son. You used to need a different grease fo and greases —can reduce your inventory and 
P nearly every job. That meant 20 or 30 lubr: purchasing costs by as much as 80% —and 
Obit ° cants in the plant. Purchasing costs were virtually eliminate misapplication dangers. 
iruaries high; inventory and handling expenses we'e Get the details on Texaco Organized 
. heavy. Furthermore, misapplication —somc - Lubrication. Contact your local Texaco 
Charles B. Johnson, 55, head times — was almost inevitable, with damag Lubrication Engineer or write for “Manage- 
purchasing agent for Chain Belt machinery the result. ment Practices that Control Costs via Organ- 
Co., Milwaukee, died March 30. Unless you’re operating on the basis of ized Lubrication.” The Texas Company, 
He had been with the firm 35 a modern lubrication survey, the chances «re 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
years and served as head purchas- that this situation still exists in your plai:t Dept. PW-100. 
ing agent the past nine years. 


J. Leland Hodgkins, secretary- LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
treasurer of the H. B. Kimmey 
Co., Albany, N. Y., and a past 
president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Eastern 
New York, died April 22. 
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First Listing 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Balti- 
more—Office Equipment and Business 
Machines Exhibit, Emerson Hotel, Balti- 
more, Sept. 15-17. 


Previously Listed 


MAY 


American Steel Warehouse Association 
50th Annual Convention, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 3-6. 


Institute of Radio Engineers—7th Re- 
gional Conference and Trade Show, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
May 6-8. 


National Association of Educational 
Buyers — Annual Convention, Hotel 
Fontainbleau, Miami Beach, May 11-13. 


American Mining Congress—Coal Show, 
a Auditorium, Cleveland, May 11- 
4. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention— 
Dallas, May 13-15. 


International Petroleum Exposition and 
Congress—tTulsa, May 15-24. 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion—Office Machinery & Equipment 
Exposition, Municipal Auditorium, New 
Orleans, May 25-28. 


JUNE 


National Plumbing and Heating Expo- 
sition—Exposition Hall, Miami Beach, 
Fla., June 1-4. 


Fifth World Petroleum Congress Expo- 
sition—Coliseum, New York, June 1-5. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents—34th Annual Conference, Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, June 5-7. 


The Material Handling Institute—1959 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, June 9-12. 


Fourth International Automation Ex- 
position and Congress—Coliseum, New 
York, June 9-13. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents—44th Convention and Inform- 
A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, June 14-17. 


AUGUST 


Western Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition—Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Aug. 11-13. 


Western Electronic Show and Conven- 
tion—Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Ange- 
les, Aug. 19-22. 


SEPTEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Farm 
Construction and Industrial Machinery, 
Production Forum and Engineering Dis- 
play, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Sept. 8-11. 


Sixth International Packaging Exposi- 
tion—Olympia, London, Sept. 8-18. 


National Chemical Exposition—Interna- 
ay Amphitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 
9-12. 


Iron and Steel Exposition — Cleveland 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 2nd District — 13th Annual 
Southwest Purchasing Conference, 
Tulsa, Sept. 24-25. 


British Purchasing Officers Association 
—1959 Annual Conference and Mini- 
bition,” Folkestone, Kent, Sept. 24-26. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 1st District—13th Pacific Inter- 
mountain Purchasing Conference, Clare- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. Sept. 
25-26. 


National Associatoin of Oil Equipment 
Jobbers—Annual Convention and Trade 
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Show, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
Sept. 27-29. 


OCTOBER 


National 
Agents, 7th District—16th Annual Con- 
ference, Read House, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Oct. 11-13. 


National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing—14th Annual Conference and 
Products Exhibit, Hotel Sheraton Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Oct. 11-14. 


National Industrial Packaging and Han- 
dling Exposition—International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, Oct. 13-16. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 9th District—Purchasing Con- 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


ference, Sheraton-Kimball Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 15. 


American Standards Association—10th 
National Conference on Standards, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Oct. 


Association of Purchasing | 90.22 


NOVEMBER 


Milwaukee Association of Purchasing 
Agents—1959 Products Show, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Nov. 11-12. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion—6th Annual Building Products Ex- 
position, Cleveland, Nov. 14-17. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute—1959 Show, Coliseum, New 
York, Nov. 17-20. 


In the World of Sales | 


j 
Russell B. Malloy has been|mantic, Conn., and Santa 
made vice president in charge of |} Monica, Calif. 
sales for Maurey Mfg. Corp., Chi- 
cago. Sidney L. Spiegel succeeds 


Donald O'Reilly has joined 
Jarvis Corp., Middletown, Conn., 
as sales manager of its Machine 
Tool & Attachment Subsidiary. 
He takes over a newly created 


post. 


Charles R. Riordan has been 
promoted to director of sales by 


Robert T. Diehl as general sales 
manager at Pacific Semiconduc- 
tors, Inc., Los Angeles. Diehl 
resigned to join the I.T.T. Indus- 
trial Products Division, San 
Fernando, Calif. 


William H. Jackson has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of sales of the Diamond Power 
Specialty Corp., Lancaster, Ohio. 


ONLY MEAD 


OFFERS Y 


U THIS 


Every Mead Bonded Container is guaranteed to equal or exceed the 
specifications set up by Rule 41, Uniform Freight Classification and 

Rule 5, National Motor Freight Classification. If Mead Bonded Containers do 
not meet these specifications, Mead will pay the full cost of the 

defective containers or rush replacements to you. 


Want to know more about Mead Bonded Containers, 


Mead Containers research and design facilities? Wire or call collect the 


Mead Containers office nearest you. 


containers 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Executive Offices, 4927 Beech St., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
6124 N. Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois and in principal cities. 


Subsidiary of THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Maintenance Platform 
Fits in Storage Closet 


“Elevator-Size Tallescope” is a tele- 
scoping work platform for overhead spot 


maintenance. It fits inside any normal. 


size elevator or storage closet and rolls 
through doorways. Measuring 6 ft. long 
by 6 ft. 7 in. high and 20 in. wide, it un- 
folds into a telescoping platform that can 
reach heights up to 20 ft. It is made of 
aluminum, rolls with the job, can be as- 
sembled by one man. 

Price: $470. Delivery: 1 month. 

Up-Right Scaffolds, 1013 Pardee St., 
Berkeley, Calif. P.W., 5/4/59) 


Ceramic Coating 
Can Be Sprayed On 


L-154, high temperature 
resistant conversion coating 
makes it possible to utilize 
high temperature and gas- 
erosion characteristics of 
ceramics on metals. It can be 
applied with ordinary spray- 
ing equipment. Excellent ad- 
hesion has been formed on 
all metals tested. 

Price: $80. per gallon. De- 
livery: 2 wks. 

Dyna-Therm Chemical 
Corp., 3813 Hoke Ave., 
Culver City, Calif. (P.W., 
5/4/59) 


Photocopier 
Fluid Supply Sealed 


Contouramatic Mark II is 
automatic, single-unit photo- 
copier. The processing fluid 
is sealed in a vinyl bag to 
protect the operator’s hands 
and eliminate handling. It 
reproduces any type of pen 
or ink mark on a great va- 
riety of paper stocks. Copies 
up to 9 in. in width can be 
handled. 

Price: $189.50. Delivery: 
4 to 5 wk. 

F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 151 
Coulter Place, Old Saybrook, 
Conn, (P.W., 5/4/59) 


Copyholder 
Eliminates Fatigue 


“Foldamatic Line-a-Time 
Copyholder” has a low, clean 
construction and_ extends 
only inches above the type- 
writer. It permits the secre- 
tary to type with her head in 
a natural forward position 
instead of to one side. It 
handles single sheets of pa- 
per as well as cards. Avail- 
able in 16 or 25 in. sizes. 

Price: Approx. $55. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. (P.W., 
5/4/59) 
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imprinter 


Works on Conveyor 


Model 5AC% marker is 
designed for light duty con- 
tinuous roll marking in res- 
tricted areas. It can imprint 
light packages and other 
items requiring type impres- 
sions smaller than %2 in. by 
1 ft. Can be attached to stand- 
ard conveyors in any posi- 
tion. Unit is driven by prod- 
uct as it passes under wheel. 

Price: $85. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Wm. A. Force & Co., Inc., 
216 Nichols Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (P.W., 5/4/59) 


Toolmaker’s Ink 
In Aerosol Can 


Aerosol can of toolmak- 
ers ink eliminates tedious 
hand application. It is rapid 
drying and will hold sharp 
fine scribed lines. Ink resists 
heat, will not flake or peel 
and will stay on until the job 
is finished. Aerosol ink re- 
mover is available to clean 
the surface. 

Price: $1.59 Delivery: 
immediate. 

Crown Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. PWY, 1006 
Amsterdam Ave., Wood- 
stock, Ill. (P.W. 5/4/59) 


Resistor 
Delivers 200 Values 


Five basic units of “Multi- 
Range” resistors deliver 
200 fixed resistance values. 
Recommended for research 
and development, the unit 
has four 10 w. wire-wound 
resistors all encased in a 
single housing. By various 
combinations of individual 
leads, up to 47 values are 
provided by a single unit. 

Price: From $1:20 (2 
units). Delivery: immediate. 

International Resistance 
Co., 401 N. Broad St., Phila., 
Pa. (P.W., 5/4/59) 
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New Products 


Data Processor 
Punches Tape or Cards 


“President” punches tape 
or cards as a by-product of 
regular accounting jobs such 
as payroll, accounts payable, 
accounts receivable, stock 
record, or general ledger. A 
control chassis allows the 
machine to be reprogramed 
in the user’s office. Can be 
used without punch as regu- 
lar bookkeeping machine. 

Price: From $2450. De- 
livery: 3 to 4 months. 

Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., 555 Mitchell St., 
Orange, N. J. (P.W. 5/4/59) 


Gage Blocks 
Versatile Set 


56-R gage block set has 
necessary dimensions for 
everyday inspection and set 
up operations. It provides 
direct measurement of frac- 
tional dimensions down to 
gz in., measurement by 
thousandths from 0.020 in., 
and measurement by tenths 
from .120 in. Available in 
several tolerance grades. 

Price: $240 (shop blocks) 
to $490 (AA grade). De- 
livery: immediate. 

DoALL Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill, (P.W., 5/4/59) 


Pipe Insulation 
Easy to Apply 


“Easy-Wrap” pipe wrap 
can be used to prevent con- 
densation of cold _ water 
pipes, and to insulate hot 
water pipes. It consists of an 
inner wrap of insulating ma- 
terial and an outer wrap of 
vapor sealing tape. No skill 
is required for application. 
It is available in bulk and in 
25 ft. lengths. 

Price: 89¢ (25 ft. roll). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Rhopac, Inc., 3425 Cleve- 
land St., Skokie, Ill. (P.W., 
5/4/59) 


Jig Bushings 
For Plastics 


Steel bushings for use in 
plastics fabricated into jigs 
and fixtures. Two types are 
available: Trans-Lok for em- 
bedding in castable mate- 
rials, and Press-Lok for 
pressing firmly into holes in 
plastic, wood or similar ma- 
terals. Renewable liners avail- 
able for Trans-Lok bushings. 

Price: From $1.30; Sub- 
ject to quantity discount. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 
Oakman_ Bilvd., _ Detroit, 
Mich, (P.W., 5/4/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Product Perspective 
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Here’s a sampling of the current crop of new materials: 


¢ Manufactured graphite now is being produced in flexible fiber and fabric 
form. A new process converts organic textile forms directly to 99.9% 
graphite. The material resists acids, alkalies, and organic compounds except 
those that are highly oxidative, and it is unreactive with many molten metals. 
It is also immune to thermal shock. Possible uses: reinforcement for high- 
temperature plastics, making non-conductors (plastics, ceramics, glass cloth) 
conductive, filters, electronic components, packing, and gaskets. Experi- 
mental quantities of both fibers and fabrics are available. Square-weave 
cloth, 28 x 28 construction, 0.024 in. thick costs $1.50 a sq. ft. (National 
Carbon Co., Div. of Union Carbide Corp.) 


¢ New corrosion inhibitor removes rust and contaminants from metals, 
plastics, and painted surfaces, gives them durable moisture and corrosive 
resistance. Formula now available looks useful in fresh and salt water 
environments. Other chemical atmospheres may require formula variations. 
In a demonstration an electric motor ran while submerged in CRC. A gallon 
costs $5.70, covers 1,000 sq. ft. Smaller sizes—to 16 oz. are packed as 
aerosols. Bulk material can be applied by spray gun, brush, or dipping. 
(Corrosion Reaction Consultants, Inc.) 


© Non-skid paper developed by the Armour Research Foundation, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, may let warehousemen and dealers make higher 
stacks of bagged products without the slippage that sometimes occurs with 
smooth paper bags. Material also can be used for wrapping where non-skid 
properties are desirable. An embossed surface produces the non-skid qualities. 
(Cromwell Paper Co.) 


© Metallurgical surface treatment extends life of high-speed cutting and 
forming tools. Treatment is neither a plating nor a coating. There is no build- 
up nor tolerance change on the cutting edge of the tool. (Service Hard- 
Chromium Co.) 


¢ New family of non-congealing starch products has a wide range of appli- 
cations in the textile and paper industries. Two types of starch-derived 
acetate gums are now available: Miralloid and Mira-Film. Miralloid is suited 
for warp sizing of textiles. Weaving efficiency with fine-combed cotton yarns 
increases 1.5%. Worsted and worsted-synthetic blends have an efficiency 
increase of 1 to 3%. Both are based on comparisons with conventional 
sizings. Mira-Film is effective as a warp size for spun synthetic yarns. It 
also has applications in the paper field as a surface sizing and coating. 
(A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.) 


¢ Sodium molybdate may be used in aqueous recirculating systems as a 
corrosion inhibitor. Combined with orthophosphate it is more economical 
than when used alone. Applications: refrigeration systems for food stuffs, 
diesel locomotives, cooling towers and jackets, recirculating hot water sys- 
tems, boilers, air conditioning systems. (Climax Molybdenum Co.) 


© Pressure-sensitive packaging tape made from Saran remains flexible at 
low temperatures. 2-mil Saran is coated with a translucent adhesive. The 
tape is printable, resists oil, water, gasoline, chemicals, and weather exposure 
and is recommended as a label material for outdoor applications and for 
frozen food packing. (Permacel) 


¢ Adhesive for heat bonding makes possible joining of dissimilar unvul- 
canized elastomers. Evaluation quantities of Adhesive EX-B150-1 are avail- 
able. Applications include: conveyor belt covers to bodies, wire and cable 
jackets to insulation, hose covers, roll covers, and multilayer gloves. (Lord 
Mfg. Co.) 


¢ New process permits dyeing of glass cloth with such water-soluble dyes 
as vats, vat esters, vat acids, acid wools, sulfurs, directs, napthols, direct 
and developed dyes, pre-metallized acids and neutrals, and the new reactive 
dyes. It also can be used with water-dispersible pigments of both the organic 
and inorganic types. Until now glass fabric dyeing has been limited to 
the use of selected pigments. Called Silrama, the process is available for 
licensing. The process is based on a new group of silicones. (Silicones Div., 
Union Carbide Corp.) 


© Grease designed for military supersonic jet aircraft lubricates at tempera- 
tures from —65 F. to over 400 F. It is a synthetic used primarily in wheel 
bearings. Industrial uses of Supermil ASU 06752 may open up in steel, 
glass, and ceramics industries where high temperatures are common. (Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana) 
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Rider-Walkie Tractor 
Works on 12 V. Battery 


Rider-walkie electric industrial tractor 
speeds warehouse, trailer train order pick- 
ing operations. It gets a top speed of 5.6 
mph. from a 12 v. battery and also has 
two lower speeds. Dynamic braking is a 
standard feature on the unit. The oper- 
ator need only lift his foot from a floor 
pedal and release the finger tip speed 
control to bring the unit to an immediate 
smooth stop. The operator can dis- 
connect trailers from his operating posi- 
tion by using a chain coupling device. 

Price: $1,200. Delivery: 4 to 6 wks. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roose- 
velt Bivd., Phila., Pa. (P.W., 5/4/59) 


Sling Hook 
Also Handles Plates 


Combination plate handler and 
sling hook is designed for permanent 
attachment to existing chain or cable 
slings for use in most sling handling 
applications. Forged from alloy steel, 
it has a working load limit of 17,000 
lb. with a plate lifting capacity of 
3,000 Ib. at a 5-1 safety factor in any 
position. Plate clamping device is 
always in position for moving sheets, 
beams, or irregular shapes. 

Price: $24.50 (4 in.), $25.30 (% 
in.). Delivery: immediate. 

Interstate Drop Forge Co., 4089 
N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. (P.W., 
5/4/59) 


Carton Stapler 
Sets up Boxes 


C-F model sets up the bottoms 
of empty cartons for less than 
¥3¢. It uses steel clips and the 
action is completely mechanical. 
A touch of the toe transmits 
power through a toggle to the 
stapling head. It weighs only 
66 lb. and can be moved any- 
where as needed. Each set-up 
takes only a few seconds. 

Price: $124.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Container Stapling Corp., 
P. O. Box 247, Herrin, Ill. (P.W., 
5/4/59) 


Tapping Attachment 
Is Reversible 


SAR-100 tapping attach- 
ment for use on drill presses 
that are not reversible. An 
easily adjustable torque 
clutch automatically disen- 
gages when the proper torque 
is reached thus preventing 
tap breakage. The attach- 
ment handles taps up to 1% 
in., in aluminum, ™% in. in 
steel. 

Price: $195. Delivery: 1 
month. 

Homestrand, Inc., 9 Addi- 
son St., Larchmont, N. Y. 
(P.W., 5/4/59) 


Glass Beads Find New Uses 


Printing plant 


ee Foundry 


Chemical plant 


1.436 New Applications for an Old Product 
Uncovered Through Industry-Wide Contest 


An existing product may have many 
uses in fields never considered. That’s 
what Microbeads, Inc., thought, and the 
contest they held proved them right. It 
turned up 1,436 suggested new ways to 
use the company’s product. Results of the 
contest, held last year, were recently an- 
nounced. 

Some of the ideas turned up may be 
just the answer to your product problem. 

Microbeads are tiny glass spheres, 
some as small as 39 millionths of an inch 
in diameter, that come in 25 graded sizes. 
Prior to the contest, 75% of the output 
went into highway stripings and signs, a 
highly seasonal operation. The contest 
was Originally planned because the com- 
pany wanted to find additional uses to 
level out demand. Now it seems that new 
uses will outstrip the old. 

The contest was held solely for the 
nation’s industrial scientists. Entries were 
judged on the basis of how many new jobs 
they would create in the company during 
the next five years, and prizes were 
offered. Scientists were urged to send in 
for a kit containing sample beads and 
contest information. Over 5,000 kits 
were requested. 

A number of objections were raised 
when the contest was proposed. Some 
people felt that scientists were too so- 
phisticated to enter. Others thought that 
they might be unwilling to have their 
“brains picked by a manufacturer.” A 
third fear was that other companies might 
have a claim to an idea suggested by one 
of their employees. 

The contest results proved these fears 
groundless. The final tally showed 751 
technicians from 39 states turned in 1,050 
entries containing 1,436 ideas. Five con- 
testants were company presidents, 11 
were directors of research, and 85 were 
professional consultants. 

The winning entry, by John J. Chyle, 
director of welding research, A. O. Smith 
Corp., suggested that beads could im- 
prove welding electrode coatings. 

Other suggestions varied from using 
the beads for a non-vaporizing lubricant 


for space ships, to a starch additive that 
will improve the appearance of linen altar 
cloths. Some of the ideas expected to find 
widespread use are: 

Using the beads to control sound and 
reduce noise. Since the space between 
the beads provides a multiplicity of nar- 
row passages the beads can provide an 
excellent acoustical resistance. 

As a lubricant for outer space. They 
have the property of low vapor pressure 
which means that they may be used-as a 
lubricant in a vacuum without vaporizing. 

Coatings for surfaces of mold cavities. 
Metal parts cast in coated molds should 
have surface quality comparable to shell 
molding. 

As an additive to casting sand. Beads 
in molding and core sands would elimi- 
nate defects that occur when the sands 
expand during the casting of steel. They 
would be superior to powdered glass, 
wood flour, and similar powdered ma- 
terials now used, which reduce the perme- 
ability of molding sand. 

Heat reflecting windows. Beads sus- 
pended in plastic panes will not interfere 
with passage of white light, but will re- 
flect and scatter infrared light rays which 
contain solar heat. 

For catalyst beds. Replacement for 
crushed quartz or clay pellets for surface 
of beds for catalysts in petroleum refiners 
and chemical plants. Quartz is difficult 
to obtain, clay pellets tend to solidify. 

Cathode ray tubes. To improve the 
surface on the inside of the tube. 

As an aid in electrical insulation. In- 
corporate it in dope that will be used to 
coat such metalic surfaces as aluminum 
foils to provide better electrical insulation 
and condensers. 

To obtain correct thickness in adhesive. 
Such adhesives on non-porous surfaces 
can be used at high pressures because 
beads will support pressure and keep ad- 
hesive from squeezing out. 

In incorporation with a plastic material 
in the printing industry to replace lead 
type metal. It will not shrink when used 
as an additive. 
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Acid — Substance whose molecules 
break down in water (ionize) to provide 
/ hydrogen ions (see below) from the mole- 
| cule’s elements. The more hydrogen ions 
present, the stronger the acid. 

Base—Substance that ionizes in water 
to produce hydroxyl (one atom of hydro- 
gen, one atom of oxygen) ions. Base’s 
strength is proportional to the number of 
hydroxyl! ions present. 

Salts—Substance which yields 
other than hydrogen or hydroxyl. 

Ion—Acids, bases, salts when dis- 
solved in certain solvents are more or 
less broken down into electrically charged 
units, or parts of molecules, called ions. 


ions 


Chemical Terms 


pH—A measure of the condition of a 
solution, whether it is acid, neutral, or 
basic and how much. Pure water is neu- 
tral, has a pH of 7. Acidic solutions have 
a PH of less than 7; basic solutions have 
a pH of more than 7. The pH number is 
derived from the concentration of hydro- 
gen ions in a solution. Technically it is 
the logarithm (base 10) of the reciprocal 
of the hydrogen ion concentration. 

Oxidation—A process which increases . 
proportion of oxygen in a compound. Eg. 
rusting is an oxidation process. 

Reduction—A process which increases 
the proportion of hydrogen in a com- 
pound. (P.W., 5/4/59) 
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Machine Tool Forum Discussions 


Point to Greater Use of Electronics 


Westinghouse-Sponsored Forum Designed to Update 
Manufacturers on Latest Trends in the Industry 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Electronic 
controls are rapidly gaining on 
electro-mechanical devices in the 
machine tool field. This was 
the feeling generated by the ma- 
jority of 475 delegates attending 
the 23rd Machine Tool Forum 
sponsored by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. 

The forum, held April 14 and 
15, brought together machine 
tool builders from all over the 
country. An annual event, it is 
designed to update the builders 
on the latest industry trends. The 
22 technical papers presented 
stressed the role of motors and 
controls in machine tool design, 
but were not limited to electrical 
subjects. 

At the closing banquet, A. M. 
Kennedy, Jr., Westinghouse vice- 
president for purchasing and 
traffic, told the group that the 
current temptation “to measure 
value by price alone . . . is the 
greatest occupational hazard to 
the purchasing profession today.” 

Kennedy went on to say that 
Westinghouse “wants to be a 
value buyer, not a price buyer.” 
He stated that it evaluated every 
purchase in terms of four ele- 
ments; quality, constant availabil- 
ity, cost and technical develop- 
ment service. 


Static Switching Devices 


Primary emphasis of the tech- 
nical papers centered around 
electronic or ‘static’ switching de- 
vices. These switches have no 
moving parts and are therefore 
extremely reliable. Although 
they were developed primarily 
for highly automated applications 
they will ultimately find their way 
into most industries. 

Lively discussion periods fol- 
lowed each set of papers. They 
brought out the fact that many 
manufacturers are not willing to 
pay the necessary premium for 
the reliability afforded by the new 
electronic controls. The general 
conclusion reached was that the 
new electronic devices will not al- 
ways be economically justifiable 
and that each application must 
be considered individually. 

Many manufacturers expressed 
concern over the size of modern 
machine tool controls. In many 
cases they claim “the controls 
take up more space than the ma- 
chine itself.” Control manufac- 
turers said they are trying to 
meet this challenge by developing 
more compact systems. 

Many new developments were 
brought out at the forum. Future 
machine tools may include: 

e Proximity switches replacing 
limit switches. They have no 
moving parts and are highly re- 
liable while taking up less room 
on the machine, but more on the 
control rack. They are up to 10 
times as expensive as conven- 
tional limit switches. 

© Static control systems. They 
have no moving parts and offer 
reliable service. Static devices 
are designed to replace the con- 
ventional relay in control circuits. 
They are extremely expensive and 
many current installations are 
combining static and relay sys- 
tems to cut down on costs. 

e Static adjustable motor 
drives. Package motor drives use 
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selenium rectifiers and static con- 
trol elements to give a compact 
reliable variable speed drive. 

e Electronic sensing replacing 
limit switches. This system makes 
the piece being worked a part of 
the control. A low voltage flow- 
ing through the workpiece com- 
pletes circuit when part touches 
the stop, controlling machine. 


This in turn controls the machine. 
e “Trinistor” static ac. switch. 
New type of electronic switch just 
developed by Westinghouse. It 
may replace larger mechanical 
switches in certain applications. 

¢ Sliding-bolster press. Has a 
sliding bed that accommodates 
two sets of dies. One can be set 
up while the other is running. 
Changeover from one to the other 
is accomplished in a matter of 
minutes. They cost one-third 
more than conventional presses 
of the same capacity. 

e Magnetic clamping for 
presses. Electromagnets used for 
holding dies and fixtures in 
presses will greatly reduce time 
necessary for changing dies. 


PANEL DISCUSSION at the Westinghouse Machine Tool Forum high- 
lights the importance of electronics in the field of machine tool control. 


V-Belt distributor. 


Now...at no increase in price 
(Q)* more HP... longer service life 


with Gates Vulco Ropes 


Gates brings you, through Specialized Research in V-Belts, another 
important cost-saving advance: 
Now —at no increase in price—the horsepower rating of Gates 
Vulco Ropes has been increased 40%. 
As replacements on standard drives, these V-Belts with 40% 
more load carrying ability will give longer service. Longer life reduces 
down-time, and cuts belt replacement costs. 
And.as the tag tells you: Belts labeled “Gates Vulco Rope” or 
“Gates Hi-Power” are identical in construction and can be used inter- 
changeably in matched sets. 


Available Now 


from your nearby Gates Distributor 


Today, all Vulco Ropes in Gates distributor and warehouse stocks 
have the new higher horsepower rating. 


See the Yellow Pages of your phone book for your nearest Gates 


Designing NEW Drives? 
For new drives, Gates now offers you the new Super HC V-Belts and 
Sheaves — the most advanced concept in power transmission in 25 years. 
The Super HC Drive is far more compact... takes up to 50% less space. 
Costs less, too. You save as much as 20% over present V-Belt drives. Ask 
your nearby Gates distributor for Handbook DH-900 entitled, ‘““The Mod- 
ern Way to Design V-Belt Drives.” 


The Gates Rubber Company Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
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World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 


TPA-412 


V-Belts 
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PRESTRESSED! 


Quaker 
hermoic 


Conveyor Belting 
keeps rolling 
with the punches 


Before it ever comes to you, the 
heaviest tension you’ll put on 
Thermoid-Quaker Conveyor 
Belting has already been built 
in —and then released after cur- 
ing. So the rubber and fabric 
are really in compression when 
you put the belting to work — 
ready for the toughest pull 
without over-straining the yarn 
or the cover. 


There’s a Thermoid-Quaker 
belting designed with just the 
combination of properties you 
need for each conveying job. 
To get the right belting for your 
needs, talk with the Thermoid 
industrial distributor nearest 
you, or write to Thermoid Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Tacony & Comly Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


 colecheet fete taeterletenle tt 
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Notice how the special ply con- 
struction of Thermoid-Quaker 
“VICTOR” Belting provides 
greater flexibility at the edges— 
more shock-absorbing rubber 
where the worst beating occurs. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions: Connors Steel, Delta-Star 
Electric, Disston, Forge and Fittings, 
Leschen Wire Rope, Mouldings, National 
Electric, Refractories, Riverside-Alioy 
Metal, Thermoid, Vulcan-Kidd Steel, 
H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
charges and costs by 10 to 20%. 
Other “key” speeches at the 
22nd annual meeting here April 
24-25 covered national and inter- 
national affairs and the general 
economic outlook. Panel dis- 
cussions handled purchasing 
topics such as buyer-seller rela- 
tionships and value analysis. 
Tolan offered the assembled 
P.A.’s some breezy advice. 
“Don’t be disturbed by the 
complexity of tariffs,” Tolan ad- 
vised. “The whole rate structure 
is blowing up like an atomic 
bomb.” 

The freight traffic consultant 
said there has never been a better 
opportunity than now” to go to 
the rail carriers and get reduced 
rates.” 


Must Know Whom to Call 


But you “have to know whom 
to call,” Tolan admitted. He said 
the problem of getting more infor- 
mation was made even more dif- 
ficult by the carriers’ practice of 
“always putting the newest rate 
clerk on the telephone.” Tolan 
also declared: 

© Piggyback rail services are 
“the most dynamic thing in trans- 
portation today.” He advised 
purchasing agents to investigate 
the various plans now available 
for this service. 

® Railroads have won _ back 
much of the initiative they lost 
to truckers in past years and are 
willing to reduce a shipper’s cost 
if he will “load more freight.” 
e Shipper pool-cars, split de- 
liveries, and freight forwarder 


services also are attractive trans- 
portation buys. 

e Truck leasing has become 
“one of the hottest subjects in 
transportation as a cost-reducing 
method. Volume quadrupled in 
the last 60 days and wil! quad- 
ruple again this year, he pre- 
dicted. 


Urged Pre-Printed Bills 


Tolan also urged preparation 
of pre-printed bills of lading 
which correctly list and describe 
all regular products handled by 
the P.A. directing the shipment. 
The most expensive bill of lading, 
Tolan said, is a “free blank sup- 
plied by a carrier on which your 
shipping clerk must take five to 
10 minutes of his expensive time 
to write in all the necessary de- 
tails.” 

The conference also heard 
N.A.P.A. President Gordon B. 
Affleck, who expressed concern 
about “flooding of local markets 
with foreign merchandise.” It 
“might be wise to pay a little 
more for a domestic product and 
keep our local suppliers in busi- 
ness,” Affleck said. He said ways 
the purchasing agent can help 
U. S. manufacturers include: 
resisting every price increase, in- 
sisting upon a substitute rather 
than accepting an increase, and 
updating his research. 

Dr. William F. Edwards, fi- 
nance secretary of the Mormon 
Church, also called for resistance 
to wage increases. He asserted 
that there are “many instances 
when avoiding a wage increase is 
a social service” because an in- 


PANEL MODERATORS Bob Husband, 


Transport Costs Highlight N.W. Buyers Meeting 


left, Wayne A. Rodman, and Albert 


Schrieber brief Pacific Northwest Conference Chairman LeNore Wartes. 


crease which cannot be justified 
by increased productivity “weak- 
ens the economy.” 

Other headline speakers of 
the convention included former 
Under Secretary of Commerce 
Walter Williams, now a Seattle 
business executive, and Homer 
Ewing, senior member of the Du 


Pont Co.’s development depart-|. 


ment. 

Conference discussions cen- 
tered in three panels on buyer- 
seller relationships, value analy- 
sis, and purchasing’s relationships 
to other functions. Biggest figures 
were tossed around in the value 
analysis session where Mac Mc- 
Clung of Boeing Airplane Co. 
claimed a saving of $1 million 
for his company under a value 
analysis program it instituted 18 
months ago. Essentials of the 
program, McClung indicated, are 


management support, a_ staff 
blessed with imagination and 
tact, and the ability to sell results 
to other departments. 

Charles Wright of Mercer 
Steel Co., Portland, Ore., started 
a good discussion on buyer-seller 
relationships when he spoke fa- 
vorably of the “green salesman 
. . whose eagerness and inex- 
perience often breeds curiosity 
and willingness” which can help 
solve a purchaser’s problems. 

Jack Fox of Northern Electric 
Co., Vancouver, B.C., expressed 
doubt as to whether “green sales- 
men” still existed but other pur- 
chasing agents testified they knew 
many. Wayne A. Rodman of Jant- 
zen, Inc., Portland, Ore., pointed 
out that “some old-time salesmen 
still are green, as far as knowing 
their product and the needs of 
the customers are concerned.” 


today’s fluorescents. 


in the future. 


the older models. 


ballast or starter, and which can be burned in 
socket, has been developed by the lamp division 
The new lamp uses a built in bi-metalic starting 
the conventional starter, and has an extra inca 
which eliminates the need for the large externa! 


The new lamp can be made in a great variety of! 
including models that have a threaded base on a 
can be screwed into ordinary light sockets. 

Because fluorescents have a higher efficiency th 
Westinghouse foresees them being used to replace incandescents 


New fluorescents will cost more than convent 
savings in fixtures may more than offset the increase in cost over 


Fluorescent Bulb Devised with Built-in Starter 


julres no external 
n ordinary light 
‘f Westinghouse. 
witch to replace 
descent filament 
ballast used in 


izes and shapes, 
ingle end. They 


1 incandescents, 


nal models, but 
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Lead, ZincLeaders LooktoNewMarkets 


(Continued from page 1) 
here last week. Dr. Schrade F. 
Radtke, director of the project, 
declared the program instituted 
last year now has reached opera- 
tive proportions with full inter- 
national backing in an open-end 
budget. 

The annual session opened 
under the shadow of an an- 
nouncement by one of the leading 
U. S. producers that a worldwide 
production cutback was urgent 
for the two metals. American 
Smelting and Refining com- 
plained that present “depressed 
prices for lead and zinc in world 
markets” return only nominal 
profits for even the lowest cost 
mines. 

In a statement to PURCHASING 
WEEK, Bunker Hill Co.’s Presi- 
dent, John D. Bradley, stated 
that U. S. lead producers are 
carrying “very burdensome” in- 
ventories because of “excessive 
foreign imports and low tariffs.” 
Although demand is up over last 
year (10% for Bunker Hill), there 
still is not enough demand to de- 
plete the current producer stocks, 
Bradley declared. 

Bradley, speaking for Bunker 
Hill, said sales were active in 
January and February, slowed 
down in March, but picked up 
again in April—with the upturn 
apparently still continuing. The 
big difficulty, he said, is the tight 
profit margin under which the 
industry must operate. 

The L.I.A., in attempting to 
stimulate increased demand for 
lead, announced that 1959 appro- 
priations for research have quad- 
rupled compared with 1958. The 
L.I.A. also doubled its market]s 
development fund. 

Some of the latest trends in 


lead fabricating reported at the 
meeting included: use of lead 
telluride to make the 5-lb. atomic 
electrical generator developed by 
the A.E.C. and use of pearlescent 
lead pigments to make possible 
sharper and clearer images on 
projection screens and simulation 
of mother of pearl finishes on a 
variety of products from buttons 
to costume jewelry. 

Zirconate-titanate capsules also 
are being used to form the heart 
of pickup devices on sterophonic 
hi-fi sets. Lead slabs control vi- 
bration in inertial missile guid- 
ance laboratories. 

Lead also has found its way 
into porcelain enamels, elec- 
tronic data processing machines, 
the Merchant Marine as a shield 
on the first atomic ship, impreg- 
nated plastic for sound proofing 
on commercial transport planes, 
and instrument shields for space 
rockets. 

Reporting on research phases 
of the combined lead-zinc pro- 
gram, Dr. Radtke also listed cur- 
rent research projects aimed at 
improving electroplated coatings 
for zinc die castings in the auto 
and appliance industries, zinc 
oxide paint formulations, new 
galvanizing alloys for water tanks, 
and lithographic printing plates. 

Other projects also include im- 
proved zinc battery cans, devel- 
opment of coatings to minimize 
wet storage strain, and compara- 
tive corrosion-evaluation of zinc 
protected steel sheet, rolled zinc, 
and aluminized steel. 

In a zinc industry forecast, 
C. R. Ince, vice president of St. 
Joseph Lead, predicted U. S. con- 

sumption of slab zinc would in- 
crease 17% this year over the 


1958 figure. 
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——— This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


London—Britishers are asking just when the U. K. government will start 
unloading tin onto the market from its stockpile. 

As long ago as December 1956, officials stated that it would reduce the 
Strategic stockpile in accord with new defense policy thinking. Almost imme- 
diately, however, the tin price started to nosedive. The metal got groggy during 
succeeding months with falling world prices. Result: The government held the 


tin. 


Many Londoners now think the time is ripe for government stockpile selling. 
Tin prices recently have been remarkably steady, and the International Tin 
Council has successfully unloaded all the metal bought with its special fund. 
Also, selling has been taking place from the buffer stock built up by the Council 


to an original 23,000 tons. 


So with that sales background, many feel government selling would now be 
opportune. These people also point to the fact that supplies now are compara- 


tively tight. 


Another 


HOW TO 
HANDLE IT 


ECONOMICALLY 


Have you checked the advantages of 
Rex Roller Chains and Attachments for 
economical, smooth, efficient convey- 
ing? In the broad Rex line of standard 
and made-to-order attachments, there 
is probably a type that can do your con- 
veying more efficiently. Your Rex Con- 
veying Specialist will be happy to work 
with you...analyze your problem and 
recommend the type you need for better 
performance. W hy not get in touch with 
him or write CHAIN Belt Company, 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, 


ROLLER CHAINS 
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On the other hand, officials here are determined to avoid disrupting the 
market by premature sales. It’s pointed out that although pricewise tin is doing 
well, producer countries still are restricting their shipments. 


The government may hold out of the 
market until producers are selling a lot 
more of their potential exports. 


Paris—French automotive industry 
production, sparked by auto exports to 
the United States, is now at a record high. 

New March 1959 statistics released by 
the French Automotive Manufacturers 
Trade Association tell the story. Total 
car, truck and bus production in March 
hit a record 110,777 vehicles—97,199 of 
which were passenger automobiles. 

The peak March output boosted the 
production for the first quarter of this 
year to 314,710 vehicles. That’s an in- 
crease of slightly more than 9% over last 
year. Passenger car production accounted 
for the entire increase. 

A breakdown between domestic and 
export markets also reveals some inter- 
esting facts. Main strength has been in 
the foreign market. 

Major bulwark is the U.S. market 
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where the French expect to sell more 
than 150,000 cars this year. 
e oa ° 

Bombay—Red Chinese competition is 
forcing India to step up its textile modern- 
ization program. 

How great this competition has been 
can be gleaned from these statistics: 

Export of Indian grey cloth to Britain 
in 1957 and 1958 amounted to 45,730,- 
000 yd. and 36,772,000 yd. respectively. 


Corresponding figures for exports of 
Communist China are 3,938,000 and 


28,321,000 yd. respectively. 

Similarly, Indian exports to Indonesia 
dropped from 7,700,000 metres in 1956 
to 4,600,000 in 1957; while Chinese 
exports doubled during that time. 

Modernization to recapture these mar- 
kets will take the form of financial assis- 
tance to Indian mills. 

Aim is to pep up productivity and qual- 
ity by introducing labor saving machinery. 
® 7 i 

Milan—East-West trade is getting an- 
other shot in the arm from new Czecho- 
slovakian-Italian agreement. 

The deal involves exchange of mer- 
chandise running into several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

True, the over-all value of this agree- 
ment isn’t too significant. But its still 
another indication that East-West Euro- 
pean trade may be gathering momentum, 
and may soon be in for a big jump. 

Under the new trade pact, Czechoslo- 
vakia will purchase citrus fruit, sulphur, 
office machinery, various machinery and 
equipment, and Italian trucks from Italy. 

Italy, in turn, will import chemical 
products, printing machinery, construc- 
tion and leather tanning equipment, glass 
products, paper and cardboard. 


Argentine Company 
Gets U.S. Bank Loan 


Buenos Aires—The Argentine metal- 
lurgical combine, Siam di Tella, Ltd., has 
secured $4.2 million in U.S. export- 
import bank credits to purchase indus- 
trial equipment in the United States. 

The firm §.1.A.T. will be allotted $1.7 
million of the total to assist in the pur- 
chase of a new welding installation from 
Abbey Etna Co. to enlarge production 
of welded pipe and copper tubing for 
refrigerators. Siam di Tella is the largest 
manufacturer of refrigerators in Argen- 
tina. 

Another Siam affiliate will receive $2.5 
million, plus a multi-million dollar allot- 
ment from Westinghouse International, to 
enable the company to place orders with 
20 U.S. firms. The new equipment will 
be used to manufacture electric motors, 
generators, transformers, and for electric 
installations for railway, subway, and 
trolley facilities. 


Japan Fixes Price Range 
For Electrolytic Copper 


Tokyo—The Japanese Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade recently set a fixed price 
range for domestically produced elec- 
trolytic copper. 

The new price will fluctuate between 
$945 and $778 a ton, with the swing de- 
termined by world, but particularly U.S. 
smelter, prices. Prices for Japanese elec- 
trolytic exports will be set at $30 under 
the prevailing domestic price. 

The pricing move was labeled as a 


stabilization measure, but the full mean- 
ing was not immediately clear. It was 
suggested, however, that the price rules 
developed out of a recent domestic short- 
age situation in which an emergency for- 
eign exchange allotment to import 3,700 
tons found world market prices higher 
than anticipated. 


2 Dangers Seen Despite 
Current Natural Rubber 
Boom; Red Demand High 


London—The current natural rubber 
boom underscored two main dangers for 
Britishers this week. 

e The fact that Russian buying has 
been vitally important in keeping the 
price high in recent months, ‘and that 
Soviet world purchases now are consid- 
ered as important as U.S. 

e That more consumers will turn to 
synthetic rubber as the price for natural 
edges higher. 

Aside from these gloomy angles, the 
market generally is considered sound 
here, rubber traders said. International 
demand for rubber, apart from Russian 
buying, has been firmer lately and a sus- 
tained economic recovery in the Free 
World would tend to check any drastic 
price fall-off even if Soviet orders slack- 
ened. 

Most observers here believe Commun- 
ist demand for rubber will remain high. 
Soviet programs for heavy industry ex- 
pansion, especially in the motor industry, 
are taken as good indicators that Russia 
will absorb large quantities of natural 
rubber for an indefinite period. 
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Russia Exceeding Quotas 
Set for 3-Mo. Production 
At Start of 7-Year Plan 


Moscow—Russia reports it is exceed- 
ing many quotas set for the first three 
months of the Soviet’s ambitious seven- 
year plan. 

Cutting machine tool output hit 34,- 
800 units, a 6% increase from the first 
quarter of 1958. Russia’s Central Statis- 
tical Board also released figures which in- 
dicated that over-all production of the 
machine building and metal working in- 
dustry rose 13% for the same period. 

Quotas also were exceeded for rolled 
metal and steel pipe. In the textile field, 
cottons, woolens, and linen and _ silk 
fabrics also went over the top. 

One black mark was in the automobile 
industry where output dropped 6% from 
the first quarter of last year with only 
120,000 cars rolling off Soviet produc- 
tion lines in the 1959 period. The statis- 
tical board said this was due to the fact 
that “new and more advanced models” 
had been put into production. 


Another 


TAKES MORE LOAD, 
LONGER 


Shafer Self-Aligning Roller Bearings, 
combining the low rolling friction of a 
ball with the greater load-carrying 
capacity of roller ~,) take severe 
loads easier, last jonger. The inner race 
isa segment of atrue sphere & y 

Normal loads are carried on approx- 
imately half of the center contact a 
area of.the concave X_\ rollers, redu- 
cing friction. Under heavy loads, case 
hardened races and rollers compress 


A increasing load-bearing surfaces. 


This provides exceptionally high re- 


serve to handle shock loads ~~ 2and 


severe vibration oe 
This is also the right roller-race 
combination to handle thrust, =» 
radial 4 or angular pf loads, or all 
4 ¥ even under misalignment 
As a result, Shafer Bearings 
assure greater stamina, longer life 


for your equipment. See your nearby 


distributor, or write for latest catalog. 


Chain Belt Company, 4702 W.Green- 
field Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


® 


SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER-BEARINGS 
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Robert E. Keefe is one pur- 
chasing agent whom salesmen 
never visit. They write letters, 
they make phone calls, but they 
don’t drop in for the usual 
friendly chat. It wouldn't be 
worth the trouble. Merely to in- 
terview Mr. Keefe requires clear- 
ance from Washington. 

As purchasing agent for the 
federal government’s maximum 
security prison on Alcatraz Is- 
land, Keefe finds himself some- 
what cut off from the usual stream 
of commerce. Last year he spent 
upward of half a million dollars, 
most of it by remote control. 

“I purchase food, clothing, 
toiletries, repair work, funerals, 
just about everything needed to 
keep the institution going,” says 
Keefe. “My job is to get what is 
needed when it is needed.” On 
the surface, this sounds very 
much like the job any purchas- 
ing agent is paid to do, but in the 
case of Alcatraz, there are special 
problems. 

“Everyone’s first responsibility 
here is the care and detention of 
prisoners,” said Keefe. “We have 
about 300.” He mentioned that 
he, as well as all employees on 
the island, must qualify with 
firearms on an annual basis. 

“In a penitentiary,” he con- 
tinued, “it is not wise to get low 
on certain items.” He noted that 
while food occupies a great deal 
of his attention, tobacco has al- 
most as high a priority. “We 


A P.W. Profile 
Robert Keefe, a Penitentiary P.A., 


Does Remote Control Purchasing 


IN ADDITION to buying, Robert 
Keefe must coordinate delivery. 


wouldn’t dare run out of cigaret- 
tes,” he said, adding parentheti- 
cally that tobacco items are is- 
sued regularly to prisoners. “An- 
other thing is the movies; if they 
are not here on time, everyone’s 
on my neck.” 

Keefe was born 46 years ago 
in San Francisco, and held a 
number of small jobs in the area 
before World War II. He served 
in the Army Air Corps during 
the war, attaining the rank of 
sergeant. He never left the States. 
Taking advantage of the G.I. Bill 
after the war, Keefe graduated 
from Oakland Business College 
in 1948. 

He started on Alcatraz that 
year as secretary to the former 


warden, who had retired and be- 
come a parole judge. Keefe acted 
as travelling secretary and part- 
time storekeeper. Soon, however, 
the travelling job was abolished 
in an economy move, and Keefe 
became full-time prison store- 
keeper. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent. 

Buys Weapons, Ammunition 

Keefe buys weapons, search- 
lights, ammunition, and fence. 
He buys auto parts, truck parts, 
and office supplies. He arranges 
all repairs and contracting work 
on the island. He arranges an- 
nual drydocking of the launches 
which ply the turbulent waters 
between Alcatraz and a certain 
obscure San Francisco pier. 

As with all federal agencies, 
prices and sources of many items 
to be purchased have previously 
been negotiated on a nationwide 
or regional basis by the General 
Services Administration. Keefe 
doesn’t have to worry about how 
much to pay for light bulbs, hard- 
ware items, and the like. Also 
at his disposal is the Federal 
Supply Service, from whose local 
warehouse he is obligated to ob- 
tain certain other items, such as 
canned and dried food, at fixed 
prices. It is likewise mandatory 
to purchase certain clothing items 
from Prison Industries. But when 
it comes to fresh foods and one- 
shot items, he is on his own. 


Unique Twists at Alcatraz 


There are some unique twists. 
Alcatraz manufactures its own 
power, which comes out d.c. 
Most electrical equipment on the 
market is designed solely for 
a.c., a fact which can cause some 
real procurement headaches. 
“Our long-range plans call for a 


switch to alternating current gen- 
erators,” said Keefe, “but really 
it would be a lot easier if we 
could bring electricity in from 
the mainland and just pay the 
bill.” 

The very fact that Alcatraz is 
a heavily guarded island implies 
another problem. “Buying is ac- 
tually the easiest part of this job,” 
says Keefe. “Coordination of de- 
livery is the thing. It’s a con- 
stant challenge to my patience, 
but I like it.” He gave as an ex- 
ample the fact that Alcatraz im- 
ports all its water from the main- 
land. When the water barge is in, 
it takes up the entire dock. Keefe 
has to act as a traffic control en- 
gineer to see that no other de- 
liveries are scheduled during the 
time the barge is in dock. Same 
thing goes for the fuel oil barge, 
which feeds the island’s thirsty 
power plant. 


Contractors Want to Come 


When Keefe sends out bid in- 
vitations to contractors, he fre- 
quently faces another problem. 
“Those contractors always want 
to send out a whole gang to make 
their estimate,” he complains. 
“This is impractical, security- 
wise.” 

Keefe is married and lives on 
the Tiburon peninsula, across the 
Golden Gate Bridge in Marin 
County. He and his wife could 
occupy family quarters on the 
island, if they desired, but Keefe 
prefers the daily drive across the 
bridge and the boat ride. “Look 
at the gorgeous view from my 
window here,” he said. “People 
pay $300 a month for that. But 
I wouldn’t like to live on Alca- 
traz and be tied to a boat sched- 
ule. It would be terribly restric- 
tive.” 


Haveg Takes Over 
G.E.'s Plastic Plant 


Wilmington, Del. — General 
Electric Co. is getting out of cus- 
tom molded plastics production 
because it has become an un- 
necessary sideline. 

G.E. formed its plastics divi- 
sion in 1931 when the young 
plastics industry did not have 
sufficient research and develop- 
ment facilities to supply special- 
ized products required by GE. 

Haveg Industries, Inc., Wil- 
mington, will buy G.E.’s Taun- 
ton, Mass., plant and equipment, 
and the business and much of the 
equipment of the Decatur, IIl., 
plant. The sale hinges on Haveg’s 
ability to negotiate a contract with 
the union representing Taunton 
plant employees. 

Haveg, primarily a fabricator 
of engineered plastics, is expected 
to employ a substantial number 
of Taunton plant employees and 
some workers from the Decatur 
operation. It also plans to con- 
solidate and expand the Taunton 
facilities. 


Emulsion Output Starts 
At Reichhold Facilities 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., has started pro- 
duction of polyvinyl acetate and 
acrylic emulsions at its new plant 
here. R.C.I. estimates plant pro- 
duction at 10 million Ib. a year. 

Polyvinyl acetate emulsions are 
used in manufacture of coatings, 
including primer sealers, interior 
flat wall paints, and exterior ma- 
sonary paints. Acrylic emulsions 
are used in coatings, floor pol- 
ishes, and textiles. 


THIS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 
belongs 

in your 


file 


New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 


STARRETT PRECISION MAKES 
GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


Starrett 


Production Proved 


HACKSAWS 


e Made by Storrett to Starrett standards of 
quolity and dependability. 

© Production-proved to cut faster, cleaner, 
longer. 

@ Precision inspected for temper, toughness, 
uniformity. 

© Color-identified for positive blade selection. 

¢ Packaged in heavy duty protective boxes. 


Watch your cutting costs go down when you specify 


STARRETT propucrTion prooveo HACKSAWS 


Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications. Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 
Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation © 2585 Oakton Street ¢ Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST! 
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You know in advance what Starrett hacksaws will do. 
Each blade type has been developed for a specific range 
of cutting jobs, thoroughly production-proved, manu- 
factured to Starrett quality standards and clearly color- 
identified to simplify correct blade selection. 

Years of saw making experience and development re- 
search are summed up in this simple color code that lets 
shop men select Starrett hacksaws the way they select 
metals — each matched to the job at hand. By specifying 
Starrett when you buy hacksaw blades, you get produc- 
tion-proved performance that makes cutting costs go 
down. 

Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor has them. 
Call him for quality products, dependable service. Or 
write for Starrett Saw Catalog. Address Dept.‘P W, The 
L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


THE RIGHT BLADES FOR LOW COST, 
FAST CUTTING, LONG LIFE 
STARRETT REDSTRIPE® SM — high speed power and 
hand blades specially tempered for cutting hard ma- 

terials with heavier speeds and feeds. 

STARRETT GREENSTRIPE SAFE-FLEX® — high speed 
hand and welded edge power blades — shatterproof, 
unbreakable, the safest blades for heavy feeds, gang 
sawing, interrupted cuts. 


STARRETT BLUESTRIPE — selected high speed steel 
power and hand blades especially heat treated for high, 
speed production sawing and hard-to-cut metals. 


Starrett 


PRODUCTION PROVED 


HACKSAWS 


World's Greatest Toolmaker 
PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES » GROUND FLAT STOCK « HACKSAWS + HOLESAWS + BAND SAWS « BAND KNIVES 


Distinctive 
as your own 
fingerprint. 


A matter of 
. excellence. 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 


Visit the Starrett Exhibit, BOOTH 420, Quality Control Show, Cleveland 
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Aerojet-General Corp. Holds Clinic 
For Local Businessmen, Suppliers 


Get-Together Staged to Show Sacramento-Region 
Manufacturers Aerojet’s Purchasing Requirements 


Sacramento, Calif.—To give local manufacturers and distribu- 
tors an idea of its purchasing requirements, Aerojet-General Corp. 
staged a clinic here for about 600 businessmen. 

Aerojet allocates 70¢ out of each purchasing dollar to small busi- 
ness, William R. Rozance, material director, pointed out. He ex- 
plained his firm expects to spend $100 million for out-of-plant 
services and goods in 1959. 

That is why small business in the Sacramento area has a multi- 
million dollar stake in vying for more business from Aerojet, 
Rozance emphasized. He added 


Texas Alkyls Building 
New Production Plant 


Houston, Texas—Texas Al- 
kyls, Inc., a company formed by 
Hercules Powder Co. and Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co., will erect its 
first production facilities south 
of the Houston Ship Channel. 

Construction, which will cost 
about $1 million, will begin this 
month, with completion §sched- 
duled for the fourth quarter of 
this year. Capacity of the plant 
is estimated in access of 1 mil- 
lion Ib. of aluminum alkyls an- 
nually. Initial production will be 
trialkyls but other aluminum 
alkyls can be made. 


New Air Reduction Plant 


New York— Air Reduction 
Sales Co., a division of Air Re- 
duction Co., has completed its 
new oxygen and nitrogen plant 
at Denver, Colo. The plant, Air 
Reduction’s first gas-producing 
facility in the area, was erected 
because of the rapid and con- 
tinuing growth of industry in the 
Rocky Mountain region. 


Acquires Two Firms 


Towson, Md. Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co. has acquired 
Master Pneumatic Tool Co., Inc., 
Bedford, Ohio, and Master Pneu- 


matic Tools, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. The purchase gives 
Black & Decker a complete line 
of pneumatic tools in addition to 
its industrial electric tools. 


Textron Acquires Firm 


Providence, R. I.— Textron, 
Inc., has purchased Townsend 
Co., New Brighton, Pa., one of 
the oldest and largest fastener 
producers. Under the new setup, 
Townsend becomes a_wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Textron 
company. 

Townsend previously sold its 
wire-forming facilities to Acme 
Stamping & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


that his firm has checked out 75 
suppliers in the Sacramento area 
and is presently buying from 350 
suppliers. 

Rozance stressed getting orders 
from Aerojet is not easy. He 
pointed out that in 1958, 30,000 
sales representatives called on 
Aerojet’s purchasing men. 

“Our procurements,” he em- 
phasized, “must be based on qual- 
ity, price, and delivery. We are 
able to meet our current require- 
ments with the established 
sources that we now have. 

“However, as more suppliers 
become available in Sacramento 
and meet the quality, price, and 
delivery criteria, we will be most 
happy to increase procurement 
locally.” 


Philadelphia Gear Corp. 
Builds Precision Plant 


Philadelphia — Philadelphia 
Gear Corp. has started construc- 
tion on a new plant which will 
replace its present facilities here. 
The plant, especially designed for 
precision gear work, will be at 
suburban King of Prussia, Pa. 

To insure precision tolerances, 
Philadelphia Gear will air-condi- 
toin large areas of the factory, 
thus eliminating variations caused 
by cyclic temperature changes. 
The firm also is installing some of 
largest and most accurate gear 
grinding equipment in the world. 
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My Jos is to make certain that the safety equipment our company 
buys is the finest available. Before I buy any safety product, I 
carefully examine its design features, the quality of materials 
used, and the practical on-the-job advantages it offers. CESCO 
head and eye protective equipment constantly earns top position 
on our approved list because of the overall excellence that their 
products provide on these counts. Take this new CESCO Helmet 
Type Face Shield, for example. Made of translucent fiber glass, 
it has a replaceable plastic window mounted on a molded rubber 
gasket for greater resistance to impact. In addition, it offers a 
new detachable headgear which is adjustable three ways to fit 
any head size. It’s features like these that make an investment 
in CESCO safety equipment last longer, give greater user com- 
fort, and most important— provide positive protection against 
the hazard for which it is designed. 

I urge you to see the many new safety equipment develop- 
ments that your CESCO distributor is offering right now! He’s 
also a safety specialist who will give you expert advice on any 
safety equipment problem. What's more, he will back up his 
recommendations with prompt delivery of the items you order 
—in most cases, from the complete line of CESCO 
products he carries in stock. 


Coast to Coast, there’s a CESCO Distributor nearby 
ready to serve you! 
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Louisville Cement Ups Production 
With New Process, Load Controls 


Closed Circuit, Dry Grinding, Air Separation 
Processes Increase Output at 75 bbl. a Day Rate 


Speed, Ind.—Louisville Cement Co. has increased its output by 
75 bbl. a day with electric load controls to maintain optimum 
grinding rates. Louisville Cement’s process includes a closed- 
circuit, drying grinding process with oversized particles separated 
by air and recirculated. 

To insure fineness of grinding, setting time, strength, and com- 
position, both production stages are carefully controlled. Louisville 
Cement’s grinding mills are the ball type used for pulverizing raw 
material (cement rock and shale) and the clinker from kilns which 
produce finished cement. 

Company engineers worked 


G. E. Opens Electrical Insulation Test Center 


Schenectady, N. Y.—General 
Electric Co. has designed an in- 
sulation application center here 
to help electrical insulation 
manufacturers cut application 
costs and testing time. The cen- 
ter can test electrical insulating 
systems under simulated operat- 
ing conditions. 

G. E. engineers claim testing 
time is cut by one-third to one- 
half. And in some applications 
this means saving a year by not 
waiting for field reports. Engi- 
neers conduct the tests on motor- 
ettes, cabeletes, and other simu- 
lated equipment. 

Some of the 


center's new 


equipment can measure weights 
as small as 1/1,000 of a gram 
while others can deliver a 100,- 
000-v. shock to a motor. 

G.E. claims its application re- 
search will be able to save its 
customers more than the price of 
the insulation they buy. 

As an added service, G.E. will 
allow its customers to work with 
engineers and chemists on further 
tests of their insulation. 

One of the center’s outstand- 
ing pieces of equipment is a high 
potential machine which has an 
extremely versatile rate of apply- 
ing voltage and timing equipment 
for long over-voltage life tests. 


Leece-Neville Enters 
A.C. Motor Industry 


Cleveland—To diversify its 
product line, Leece-Neville Co. 
has purchased A. C. Motor Di- 
vision of O. A. Sutton Co., 
Wichita, Kan. Acquisition will 
give Leece-Neville a commercial 
line to add to products now made 
for transportation industries. 

When the new division is re- 
located and operative, it will rep- 
resent a $1 million investment. 
Transaction represents the firm’s 
first move into the a.c. motor 
field with motors produced for 
such equipment as air condi- 
tioners, fans, and furnaces. 


with application engineers of 
Leeds & Northrup Co., who de- 
vised recorders and recorder con- 
trollers. Engineers found that the 
electrical load on motors operat- 
ing the mill discharge has a direct 
bearing to mill loading and 
grinding efficiency. They decided 
to measure the electrical load to 
control the mill feed and thereby 
hold to optimum the mill load- 
ing. 

Basic Instrumentation 


Basic instrumentation consists 
of thermal converters as load- 
sensing devices and speedomax 
electronic recorder - controllers. 
They measure electrical power, 
supply recorder-controller with 
signal proportional to the meas- 
urement, and maintain calibra- 
tion with great constancy. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
USED or RESALE 


BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT 


SURPLUS PIPE 


Schedule 160, Seamless SS Type 316 
per A.S.1.M. Spec. A-312-55T-TP 316 
1 length 5” dia. x 23 ft. 342 in. 

1 length 5” dia. x 12 ft. 4% in. 

1 length 6” dia. x 23 ft. 542 in. 

1 length 6” dia. x 17 it. 


Copies of chemical and physical re- 
ports available. Address offers and 
inquiries to: 
MSA Research Corp 
Purchasing Dept. 
Callery, Pa 


New & Rebuilt : 
MOTORS - GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS - SWITCHGEAR 


— L. J. LAND, INC, — 
P. O. Box 756X, Readi 
Phone Franklin 5-8474 


FOR SALE 


5 CARTON STITCHERS 


Some bottom, some top. Bliss—Acme & 
New Jersey—$175.00 up. Send for pic- 
tures or come to see them. 
SCHNEIDER PRINTING COMPANY, 
Palmyra, Pa. 


MOTORS «+ GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
NEW + REBUILT 


| ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES ... 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER ... PURCHASING WEEK. 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
asing executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’, 


For quick economical results advertise your 
surplus ereneestes in PURCHASING WEEK 

at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per adver- 
tising inch. 


For contract rates or information, pean your 
advertising agency or write 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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of products arrive at their destinations stabl: 
tary, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping co:‘ainers that 
are manufactured by United States Steel. 

USS steel drums and pails come in a variety of sizes 
and closures, offering flexibility in choosing a shipping 


Take 
lubricants, 


for 


example 


Petroleum is like many other products, spending some 
part of its life in a steel shipping container. A wide variety 


safe, sani- 


Purchasing Week 


There’s a (ss) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


container, whatever you may manufacture. They repre- 
sent the largest, most complete line available today, for 
the shipment of products as varied as paint and petro- 
leum, chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. « Port Arthur, Texas 


Chicago, III. « New Orleans, La. « Sharon, Pa. « 


Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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——This Week's 


& 
Purchasing 

¢ 
Perspective ws» «1 


(Continued from page 1) 
figures on manufacturers new orders show March ($30 billion) 


just a shade under the August 


1956 record of $31 billion set 


immediately following the steel strike. Inventories rose again, as 
expected, along with sales, and unfilled order backlogs in the 
Commerce Department’s monthly accounting. 

The latest monthly order-shipment report of the machine tool 
industry also attracts attention. This indicator showed a further 
acceleration in March bookings with a varied line of firms rep- 
resented in order books. Many of the orders reveal the stress of 
U. S. industry on replacement and modernization of obsolete, 


outdated facilities rather than on additional expansion. 


This 


puts the emphasis on two purchasing buy-words—cost-cutting 


and quality. 


Buying productivity: In helping establish equipment policies, 
convince management colleagues that productivity of a machine is 
usually a more vital factor than service life or equipment value. 

Machine tool builders argue that it is wasteful to delay until a 
machine is worn out or beyond reasonable repair before re- 
placing it. Chances are that the equipment in that condition has 
been operating at a loss for months or perhaps years by produc- 
ing substandard parts or at an unprofitable cost. 

Purchasing can help management keep abreast of replacement 
possibilities and make correct decisions regarding them. 


We all have our favorite salesmen. But did you ever think 
some were weak? Complacent? Mediocre? Marginal? Lack- 


ing in initiative? 


If you did, you are in exact agreement with many sales man- 
agers who were asked to describe the performances of some 
members of their sales force during the 1957-58 recession. 

Many firms which had been disillusioned by sales perform- 
ances during the downturn used those descriptions in replying 
to a survey by the National Industrial Conference Board. Only 
a small group cited their sales forces for “loyalty,” “vitality,” 


“resilience,” and “productivity” 


during the period. 


If you’ve noted any improvement lately, it’s because many 
manufacturing firms are trying to eliminate substandard sales- 
manship by concentrating on sales training activities, conferences, 


clinics and courses. 


There’s also a drive on for emphasis on quality and service— 
among other things—to help overcome P.A. objections on price. 


P.A.s Should Learn About Inventory Control 


New York—Learn all you can 
about inventory control, purchas- 
ing director Donald T. Keliher 
urged at a meeting of the Metro- 
politan Purchasors Club. 

Keliher, with United States 
Metals Refining Co., conducted 
the third session of the club’s 
“Administration of the Purchas- 
ing Function” course at the 
group’s April meeting. 

The dollar sign, Keliher said, 
should hang in every P.A.’s office 


to remind him it is the reason he 
is there. 

One way to do a full purchas- 
ing job, he said, is to learn more 
about your own organization and 
the materials it uses, then “get 
out and visit your vendors’ 
plants.” 

Keliher also discussed aspects 
of backdoor selling, vendor rela- 
tions, cancellations, and the basic 
tools and procedures of the pur- 
chasing function. 


ae 


24-hr. delivery 


ing costs 33%. 


Corp. products. 
uses molded rubberized curled hair. Developed 
by Underwood and the Janesville Cotton Mills, 
the Hairkote pack cuts weight and size almost 
50% over previous packages while reducing pack- 


Packing Technique Speeds Delivery 


New York—A new packing process has made 


standard on three Underwood 
The new protective packing 


Delivery is speeded because the 


new technique, now being used on the standard 
and electric typewriters and the 7% Ib. adding 
machine shown, eliminates the need for branch 
office inspection and reshipment. 


Copper Fabricators Active in Futures Market 


(Continued from page 1) 
whose actions may cause too 
great a “spread” between actual 
price and futures price, this 
company normally uses the mar- 
ket to minimize the risk it takes 
in quoting a fixed, future price 
on its products. 

In several years of trading on 
Comex, this firm’S activities have 
involved many thousands of tons 
and have returned a slight profit. 
But it would be satisfied simply 
to break even—or perhaps even 
willing to lose a little, charging 
such cost up to “insurance.” 


Somewhat Different 


In contrast to some market 
participants, this firm does not 
do futures trading to cover the 
price of copper used in the manu- 
facture of wire, cable, and other 
products which are sold on a 
“price at time of delivery basis.” 
Under its contracts with large 
producers, its price is the 
primary copper price. But it does 
bid on government contracts and 
on some foreign business on a 
fixed price basis with delivery 
specified for dates as far as 18 
months in advance. Here’s how 


it works: 
Assume the company has con- 
tracted to deliver manufac- 


tured goods with a copper con- 
tent of 1,000 tons, over a 10- 
month period. The price is fixed. 
If possible, the company enters 
into contracts with custom smelt- 
ers for the 1,000 tons of copper 
needed 10 months in advance. 
If this can’t be done, the com- 
pany buys futures for as much 
copper as needed to fill the order. 
This means purchase of 40 units 
(1,000 tons) with delivery dates 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Lumber, green fir, 2x4’s, Northwest mills, elts, 
OS eee 
Menthol, Brazilian. lb.......... 
Pamemoels Oat, Th. 66. i cc cecss 
Ctewe Eee OG, Bs osc. vcs eccss 
Pettterain Oil, th..........02.. 
Casein, Argentine, Ib.......... 
Cottonseed Oil, rfel, tanks, lb. . 
Caprice Acid, drums, lb........ 
Caprylic Acid, drums, lb....... 
Lauric Acid, pure, drums, Ib... 
Potassium Stannate, Ib......... 


Mercury, 76-lb. 


Sodium Stannate, Ib.. 


REDUCTIONS 


Heating Oil. No. 2, Gulf Coast Refiners, gal............ 
Kerosene, Gulf Coast Refiners., gal.................... 
Gum Turpentine, So., gal...... 
Direct Dye, brown, 2 RL. Ib... 
Xylene, Petroleum, indust., tanks, Chicago, Ib......... 
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ee 


Amount 


of 
Change 


$4.00 
$10.00 
10 
A5 
.20 
05 
005 
004 
2 
02 
02 
005 
006 
006 


mftbm.. 


ee 


0038 
0038 
006 
$1.10 
O15 


New 


Price Reason 


$76.00 
$250.00 
$5.85 


$4.85 


Building demand 
Production dip 
Tight supplies 
Supply dip 


Crop cut-back 


Demand slack 
Demand slack 
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spread over the entire period in 
line with production needs. 

Then as the company actually 
buys copper from custom smelt- 
ers month by month, this firm’s 
commodity expert (a trusted top 
official) sells futures to offset the 
actual metal buying. If the cus- 
tom smelter price goes up over 
the fixed price in the contract for 
the manufactured goods, the 
profit on the futures usually 
covers most or all of the rise. 

If the price goes down, a 
somewhat different buy-sell fu- 
tures arrangement is carried out, 
but the ultimate goal is the same 
—offset the price fluctuations to 
break somewhere near even. 

The company usually hedges 
continuously and sufficiently to 
cover the company’s total for- 
ward position. One contract 
usually blends in with others. But 
the company expert handling the 
Comex deals keeps exact tabs 
on firm’s outstanding require- 
ments and specific manufactur- 
ing and delivery dates. He also 
knows the company’s inventory 
position and the price paid to 
obtain all of it from all sources. 

The fabricator also _ finds 
Comex useful when and if copper 
supplies get short. The company 
can sell its production at a fixed 


price against its possession of a 
contract which can be used to ob- 
tain actual metal if needed. 

But its big benefit, company 
officials assert, is that the firm 
can and does quote a fixed price 
on goods for future delivery with 
a high content of copper at small 
risk. This makes it possible to 
meet competition on an equal 
footing, to operate with less capi- 
tal, and to go after business which 
would be too risky to seek with- 
out much hedging. 

The fabricator in question 
recommends hedging for others 
who have the same problem and 
same “trading ability.” But it 
does not justify the time and 
trouble unless a fairly large vol- 
ume is involved. 

And a most important factor 
is the necessity to have a man 
who knows how to buy and sell 
on Comex—when to get in and 
out—“in other words, a good 
trader.” 

“It isn’t a purely mechanical 
thing,” this firm’s “expert” told 
PURCHASING WEEK. “Otherwise 
the cost would be too great.” 

He said the policy must be 
to “hedge only on the com- 
pany’s actual business, avoiding 
speculation with the company’s 
money.” 


Fluorspar Bill May Die in Committee, 
Opposed by Government, Industry 


Washington— The annual 
metal-mineral policy battle which 
has shaped up over a bill to re- 
strict fluorspar imports snagged 
last week, maybe for good, in a 
congressional committee hassle. 

The fight centers around a bill 
(S. 1285) to apply the Sugar 
Act method of assuring domestic 
markets to U.S. producers of 
acid and metallurgical grade 
fluorspar through import quotas. 

The producer-backed measure 
has purchasing interest because 
of the price implications it holds 
for the $14-million/year industry. 

The legislation, introduced by 
Sen. Gordon Allott (R. Colo.) 
and 12-co-sponsors, is primarily 
aimed at testing the climate in 
Washington for additional im- 
port protection for a long list of 
metal and mineral commodities, 
including lead and zinc, iron ore, 
cobalt, tungsten, and others as 
well as fluorspar. 

If Congress takes the Sugar 
Act approach—and it may be 
forced on~ the Administration 
over strong agency objections— 
it will be applied to other metal 
mineral items. Domestic produc- 


ers are quietly pressuring their 
congressmen to back the fluor- 
spar measure as a bellwether for 
other legislation. 

Opposing the bill are a num- 
ber of government agencies, plus 
a solidly organized group of big 
industry consumers. These in- 
clude domestic producers of 
aluminum, steel, petroleum, and 
chemicals who at one time or 
another have sought import re- 
lief for themselves. 

Sens. Paul Douglas (D. IIl.) 
and John Williams (R. Del.), 
both of whom oppose the bill as 
too restrictive, have requested it 
be transferred from the Senate In- 
terior Committee to their Finance 
Committee because the bill deals 
with foreign trade. House Ways 
& Means Committee opponents 
are waging a similar fight to cap- 
ture a companion bill. 

The bill would provide for a 
division of U.S. fluorspar mar- 
kets between domestic and for- 
eign producers based on estimates 
of annual requirements. The Su- 
gar Act works that way. 

Backers of the bill still hope to 
get it to the floor of both houses. 
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Another Jump For 
Mfg. Inventories 


(Continued from page |) 
ments also showed increases. 

But Commerce experts don’t 
attribute all the increase to steel 
buying alone. They say the fact 
that general business is picking 
up faster than businessmen had 
anticipated played an important 
part in stepped up inventory buy- 
ing in many lines. 

Rebuilding of stocks is ex- 
pected to continue through the 
spring quarters. But officials hesi- 
tate to look further ahead be- 
cause of the steel uncertainty. 

Best guess now is that if a 
strike occurs and it lasts even as 
little as two weeks, steel inven- 
tories will be depleted enough 
in some industries to require a 
new round of steel buying. 

This reflects the views of U.S. 
Steel Chairman Roger Blough 
and other industry leaders that a 
good part of present steel buying 
is being chewed up in produc- 
tion and less is being salted away 
in inventories than was generally 
assumed. Steel management now 
is raising its sights for third quar- 
ter sales even if there is no strike. 

Commerce Department offi- 
cials generally agree. If there is 
no strike, they see some slackoff 
in steel buying. At the same time, 
they predict that buying in many 
other lines will continue to in- 
crease so that on balance general 
stock levels will continue upward. 

New orders placed with manu- 
facturers totalled $300 million 
for the month, two-thirds going to 
heavy goods manufacturers and 
the rest to non-durable producers. 

This was more than a seasonal 
increase, but considerably below 
the $1.2 billion placed in Febru- 
ary, indicating possibly a slack- 
ening of steel orders. At the same 
time, however, the backlog of un- 
filled orders rose $1 billion in the 
month to total $50.1 billion. 

Manufacturers’ shipments have 
jumped sharply during the month. 
Sales of durable producers in- 
creased $400 million with size- 
able increases reported for autos, 
steel, glass and non-electrical ma- 
chinery. Increases in stone and 
clay products also jumped as the 
construction season got under- 
way. In the non-durables sector, 
sales jumped $200 million with 
textiles making a good comeback. 


“Mass Buying Plan’ 
Expected to Save 
Money for Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala.—State Pur- 
chasing Agent John B. King has 
inaugurated a “mass buying 
plan” to stimulate more bids on 
state contracts and, as a result, 
closer competition. 

King has the highest expecta- 
tions for this new system whereby 
the largest quantities possible are 
purchased at one time to get the 
lowest possible bid. 

Under this setup, when a state 
department or agency needs a 
new car, an extra adding machine, 
or other equipment the state pur- 
chasing agent will buy the equip- 
ment on a quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual basis. 

Each state department, board, 
and agency is required to notify 
the finance department as to its 
wants well in advance of actual 
need. This permits formulation 
of the mass purchase requests. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
a terrific amount of it,” was 
typical comment. 

The purchasing director of 
Dalmo Victor, Inc., an electron- 
ics firm in San Carlos, Calif., 
said: 

“We lease mostly machine tool 
equipment and test equipment 
and we have no complaints. It 
gives us more money to play with 
and there are tax advantages to 
leasing. We deal through a leas- 
ing company.” 

James Nelsen, P. A. for Space 
Corp. in Dallas, Tex., was an- 
other who found leasing advan- 
tageous. He recently leased shop 
tools through a leasing firm and 
was Satisfied with the results. 
“As the need arises,” he ex- 
plained, “we will continue to 
lease.” 


a 


Buying Still Favored 


On the other hand, many 
P. A.s’ insisted that buying was 
still the best and most stable 
way of doing business. “Leasing 
is merely another form of bor- 
rowing money, and you don’t 
have any equity,” declared the 
P. A. for Sears Roebuck, Chi- 
cago. “So when we can, we buy.” 

And despite the glowing re- 
ports of some leasing firms, one 
Cleveland outfit which supplies 
machine tools and other capital 
equipment for lease, asserted that 
leasing is really “not so popular 
as we'd like to think.” A spokes- 
man complained that not enough 
of the bigger companies are aware 
of the opportunities in leasing, 
and they’re the ones we have to 
sell on the features. . .” 
Purchasing departments in 
other companies said yes, they 
lease equipment such as fork-lifts 
and bulldozers, but “only when 
our Own are under repair.” 


Buying Still Ahead 


Leasing companies themselves 
are the first to admit that “buy- 
ing” still far outranks “renting.” 
On the other hand, every leasing 
firm—large and small—dqueried 
by PURCHASING WEEK corre- 
spondents throughout the coun- 
try declared that industrial leas- 
ing has been making tremendous 
strides since late 1958. 

They attributed much of this 
growth to varying advantages at- 
tached to leasing. Besides the 
obvious benefit of freeing capital, 
they said other important merit 
points include: 

e Tax timing advantages. Lease 
payments are largest during the 
years of the basic lease. When 
these payments are deducted 
from taxable income, taxes are 
reduced to the extent of the de- 
ductions. But this saving does 
not apply during the renewal 
periods when lease payments are 
reduced substantially and taxable 
income is increased proportion- 
ately. 

¢ Leasing enables a company 
to obtain equipment for the spe- 
cific period of time necessary to 
fulfill a contract or to do a spe- 
cial job. 

¢ Customers 


obtain greater 


Mayor Honors N.A.P.A. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Mayor 
of Buffalo proclaimed the week 
of April 13 “Purchasing Week” 
in honor of N.A.P.A. President 
Gordon B. Affleck’s visit to the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 


Buffalo monthly session. 


production efficiency by getting 
the newest, most modern equip- 
ment from industrial leasing 
firms. 

eLeasing protects a com- 
pany’s own lines of credit in that 
lease payment obligations are not 
normally shown on the balance 
sheet—enabling a company to 
maintain a favorable asset to lia- 
bility ratio. 

e Leasing allows for a low ini- 
tial cost. A bank loan requires 
payment of 24-30% of the cost 
of a piece of equipment at the 
time it is ordered. A lease can 
have any first cost the lessee sees 
fit. Also, the first lease-payment 
is due when the equipment first 
begins producing—not months 
before the equipment is even de- 
livered. 

“Another thing we push in 
sales talks,” explained George A. 
Halmos, treasurer and manager 
of Ryder Leasing, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., “is the fact that ownership 
of equipment has no meaning. 
The function of the machine is 
what is valuable. You'll never 
make any money by just owning 
a machine.” 


Activity Doubled 


Federal Leasing Corp., head- 
quartered in Los Angeles, said 
its activity has doubled in the 
past year, with the majority of 
its business centered in office 
equipment. 

Federal said it also has noticed 
an upsurge recently in in-plant 
communication equipment and 
factory production equipment 
such as screw machines, lathes, 
drills, shake tables, etc. The 
company said it has contracts 
with firms of every size and in 
every industry. 
Albert C. Ellison, vice presi- 
dent of Fork Truck Rental and 
Supply Co., Chicago, said there 
has also been increasing activity 
in the leasing of materials han- 
dling equipment—especially fork 
trucks in the 200-400 Ib. 
range. 

Boothe Leasing Corp., with 
offices in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Arkon, Atlanta, Boston, 
Denver, and Chicago, has also 
noticed a definite increase in 
business which it expects to go 
well over last year’s 34% gain 
in lease contracts receivable. A 
Boothe spokesman commented: 

“The year 1958 witnessed the 
further development of the indus- 
trial machinery and equipment 
concept and the recognition of 
leasing as a valuable fiscal tool 
in meeting the insatiable demand 
of the economy for capital equip- 
ment.” 

Most leasing companies said 
they do offer leasing contracts 
with the option to buy at the ex- 
piration date, but said there is not 
much of a demind for this type 
of deal. 


Buy Option No: Popular 


The option i. only written in 
at the custome:s request. Most 
leasing firms wil warn the cus- 
tomer, however. that from a tax 
standpoint, the sovernment might 
regard this a conditional sale 
rather than a Icase and as a re- 
sult, the tax advantage would be 
eliminated. 

The most popular lease con- 
tract runs about five years, ac- 
cording to the general consensus. 
But this is usually on large pieces 
of equipment. However, they 


said that shorter or longer leases 


Purchasing Week 


Trend to Leasing Grows Stronger; P.A.s Join 


may be written to meet require- 
ments of each lease and custom- 
er’s needs. 

Asked if equipped manufactur- 
ers were going into leasing on a 
wider basis, most leasing firms 
said they felt the trend was in 
the opposite direction—that they 
were getting out of leasing as a 
sales tool and turning the job 
over to the leasing companies. 

“Within two years,” predicted 
Halmos of Ryder Leasing, Inc., 
“almost all manufacturers will be 
out of the leasing game—as far 
as their own programs are con- 
cerned.” 

Along this trend is Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh, which has 
started leasing its line of indus- 
trial and commercial space heat- 
ers through the U. S. Leasing 
Corp. 

Other manufacturers are still 
Sticking with their own leasing 
programs. I. B. M. is a typical 
example. And General Electric 
several weeks ago set up a new 
rental system for some 70 differ- 
ent types of measuring instru- 
ments (P. W., Apr. 13, 759, 
p. 1). 

One persuasive leasing “sales 
pitch” uncovered by PURCHASING 
WEEK’s survey was that made by 
Allied Leasing Corp., a_fast- 
growing New York firm. Stanley 
Abrams, president of Allied, ex- 
plained it this way: 

“Since the purchasing agent 
knows best what kind of equip- 
ment he wants, I let him make 
the deal and get the best price 
he can. Then I pay for it and 
lease the equipment to him over 
a certain period of time. This 
works to the best advantage for 
both the P. A. and myself.” 


0.C.D.M. Deters 
Copper Disposal 


Washington — The Adminis- 
tration is trying to reassure in- 
dustry that it will not dispose of 
any surplus copper now in in- 
ventory “for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 

This statement from the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
spokesmen last week was aimed 
at forestalling new market jitters. 
Copper markets had _ reflected 
uncertainty over O.C.D.M. plans 
to sell some or all of its 128,000 
fons of inventory stocks (com- 
modities transferred to _ per- 
manent stockpiles may not be 
sold without specific congres- 
sional authorization). 


Cabinet Level Decision 


An O.C.D.M. spokesman said 
the decision not to unload was 
made “at Cabinet level.” This 
was interpreted as indicating that 
the Administration had patched 
up sharp internal differences over 
stockpile disposal policy that 
came to light during the furor 
over prospective copper sales 
during the past three weeks. 


Congressional Pressure 


At the time, strong congres- 
sional pressure from  mining- 
state senators forced a delay of 
a decision whether to release the 
copper. 

Some Administration officials 
still favor disposal of excess 
stocks. Washington observers 
feel the victory for opponents of 
any sales may be only tempo- 
rary, and that the question of 
disposal will come up again soon 
for copper, as well for other 
metals. 


G.E. Surveying Markets 


re 


Evendale, Ohio—Powdered m 
less, and bronze alloys—are bei 
General Electric Co. (P.W., Mar 
tion made available to P.W. by 


for Its Foamed Metals 


_ 
Pera, 


etals—iron, copper, nickel, stain- 


ng turned into foamed metals by 
. 16, p. 23). Additional informa- 
the maker indicates that G.E. is 


deep in marketing surveys to find out just where the material can 
be best used. Limited quantities are now available from a pilot 


plant facility. 


Called F-alloy, it has a connected-pore structure made up of 


irregularly-shaped metal bubbles 


. These are fused together during 


the manufacturing process. Simple shapes such as blocks, plates, 
and strips can be had. Other shapes have been made. One variety 


is ductile (see photo above). 
G.E. is mum on actual appli 
sibilities: 1. for battery plates; 


cations, but points to these pos- 
lighter weight and more surface 


area, 2. for electrical installations; small amounts of cooling air 
will let foamed copper carry larger amounts of electricity than 
solid copper, 3. high temperature oil wicks; good wicking qualities 


at high temperatures open up new bearing designs. 
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Twenty-four hours per day—for 35,000 continuous hours since 1955—enormous steel 
straws have been drinking up and re-filling an ancient ice-age lake. It’s happening at 
Atikokan, Ontario, where beneath millions of tons of glacial silt at the bottom of Steep 
Rock Lake, a vast treasure trove of iron ore has been found. In the Spring of 1960, when 
the last of the silt has been removed and the lake emptied for the last time, mining 
will begin. At peak operation the new mine will furnish 3 million tons of ore a year to 


THE Inland’s blast furnaces. This is another giant step in Inland’s long-range expansion 
BIG program to meet the growing needs of industrial Mid-America, now and in the future. 
SIP building today, with an eye to tomorrow 
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Other members of the Inland family 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY <INLAN JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


30 West Monroe Street + Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport + Detroit - Houston INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 
Indianapolis + Kansas City - Milwaukee INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY* *Division 


New York « St. Louis « St. Paul 
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